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WE are at a very difficult crisis in world affairs—a crisis in 
which a wrong choice of direction may produce immeasur- 
able disaster for most of the nations of Europe, and possibly 
of Asia also. It is not necessary at this time to review the 
causes or to attempt to assess the responsibility for the World 
War. Competent historians now agree that neither the official 
German wat-time view of encirclement and attack by jealous 
enemies nor the official Allied view of a Germany bent on 
establishing a hegemony over all Europe was correct, and 
that, while the responsibility of the various nations widely 
differs, no nation can be held to be solely responsible for the 
catastrophe itself. The fundamental cause of the war was the 
anarchy in which the nations of Europe were then endeavour- 
ing to live and the effect of that anarchy on colonial and com- 
metcial rivalries. There was not even a concert of the great 


European Powers in being. 
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The World War ended in the overthrow of Tsarism by 
Bolshevism in Russia and the victory of the alliance, of which 
France, Britain, Italy, and the United States was the quadruple 
centre, over the quadruple alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria. At first the Western Allies 
fought fundamentally for self-defence. But gradually as 
Russia fell out and the United States came in their purpose 
began to crystallise behind four ideas, mainly set forth in 
Woodrow Wilson’s speeches. They were the right of all 
nations to govern themselves, democracy, the mandate 
system, and the creation of a League of Nations whereby 
international disputes could be justly solved by legal and by 
pacific procedure, and not by wars which increasingly ruined 
victors as well as vanquished. 

These ideas were fundamentally those of the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers, and, in themselves, were perfectly sound. To a con- 
siderable extent they were realised. Every European ‘ nation’ 
and a considerable number overseas became self-governing. 
The old British Empire became a Commonwealth in which 
power was shared by five equal, sovereign partners in a 
Commonwealth of free nations in which Great Britain no 
longer exercised authority over the others. For a time 
democracy became the fashion throughout the civilised world. 
The League of Nations was established and began to try to 
establish a reign of law upon earth. And a beginning was 
made with a system whereby colonial peoples were recognised 
as nations on the road to self-government with whom all 
nations were to have equal opportunities to trade. 

But in practice the high hopes raised by those ideas were 
gradually nullified by three things. The first was that, as was 
almost inevitable at the end of four years’ war-time propa- 
ganda, the terms imposed upon Germany and her associates 
were too severe. They did not conform to that justice which 
must be the basis for lasting order and peace. Some penalty 
for defeat was inevitable. But some of the new national 
frontiers, especially in Eastern Europe, did not conform to 
majority lines. A fantastic burden of reparations was placed 
upon Germany. Her colonies, conquered during the war,. 
were not restored. Germany was permanently disarmed and 
her western frontier was permanently demilitarised, while her 
late enemies were left in possession of their full rights both to 
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arm and to organise their defence. It was clear, even in 1919, 
as Woodrow Wilson said, that the future tranquillity of 
Europe depended on whether the League of Nations could 
remodel the Peace Treaty in the interests of reason and justice 
as the effect of war-time propaganda wore off. But this, for 
reasons to be given later, it was unable to do. 

The second main reason for the failure of the settlement 
of 1919 was an almost total disregard of economics. Just as 
the Vienna Congress in 1815 ignored nationality which even- 
tually blew their settlement to pieces, so the Paris Conference 
ignored the effect on the world of the increase in the number 
of sovereign States in Europe, each with full power to put 
tariffs round themselves, and of war debts and reparations. It 
has been the division of the world into watertight economic 
compartments burdened by heavy international debt obliga- 
tions, both public and private, which has been the main cause 
of the high tariffs, quotas, and exchange restrictions which 
have produced the chronic unemployment, the social distress, 
the revolutionary movements, either from the right or from 
the left, the overthrow of democracy, and the return to 
authoritarian government, in so many countries, since 1920. 

The third and perhaps most serious tragedy since 1920 has 
been the failure of the League of Nations. The extent to 
which this failure has been due to the decision of the United 
States to withdraw from the League is often forgotten. The 
withdrawal had two consequences of immense importance. 
On the one hand, it practically destroyed both the Reparations 
Commission and the League of Nations as instruments for 
revision. Had the United States provided the chairman of 
that Commission, as had been intended, the tragic illegality 
of the invasion of the Ruhr, with its economic ruin of Ger- 
many, might never have been committed by Poincaré, and 
both war debts and reparations might have been drastically 
reduced before they had contributed so fatally to bring about 
the great depression of 1929. ‘The fact that Germany was 
able to borrow from the United States and elsewhere as much 
as she had to pay in reparations may have eased the position 
for Germany, but made the world economic crisis even more 
inevitable. But the abstention of the United States from the 
League had an even more calamitous consequence. It carried 
with it the collapse of the Anglo-American Treaty of Guaran- 
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tee to France against unprovoked aggression by Germany. 
Deprived of what she felt to be a necessary security against a 
neighbour half as numerous again in population as herself, 
and in industrial equipment twice as powerful, whom for the 
second time in fifty years she had been unable to evict from 
her own soil by her own efforts, France set to work to turn 
the League of Nations, not into an instrument for the revision 
of treaties, but for their perpetuation and enforcement, and to 
create an alliance system with the Little Entente and Poland 
which was to stabilise Europe by keeping Germany and 
Hungary disarmed. 

Finally, the mandate system fell short of what was origin- 
ally planned. The ex-German and Turkish colonial posses- 
sions were the only ones brought under the system. Iraq is 
the only territory which has yet taken its place as an indepen- 
dent nation, though Syria is likely soon to follow suit. But 
elsewhere the progress towards autonomy has been slow, and 
the fact that there is the ‘ open door’ in the mandated coun- 


tries has been no compensation for the increasing reservation 
of ‘ colonial’ markets for the preferential use of the nations 
which control them. These are the fundamental reasons for 
the failure of the proposals for a better world order which 
emerged in the main from the Anglo-Saxon Powers at the 
conclusion of the Great War. 

In some ways the situation has got worse since 1920. 
There are now four great Powers outside the League, and the 
League, while it has done much useful work in such minor 
disputes as the Saar, Mosul, Alexandretta and in humanitarian 
relief, has failed either to effect necessary revisions of the 
treaties or to prevent aggression either in Manchuria or 
Abyssinia. Economic nationalism has become so intensified 
as to produce universal unemployment and profound 
economic dislocations for almost every country in the world. 
And the breakdown both of the League and of the French 
system of security since 1933 has inaugurated the most 
intense and extravagant competition in armaments that the 
world has ever seen. On the other hand, in other respects 
the situation is much better. The ‘ inequality ’ of Germany 
—which was one of the world causes of unrest—has dis- 
appeared as a result of the courageous and resolute action of 


Herr Hitler. Through his action the difficulties created by 
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the Polish Corridor have also been removed from controversy 
for ten years. Reparations and war debts have been wiped 
out, or practically wiped out, by the great depression. The 
Naval Treaty between Great Britain and Germany is one of 
the central factors for peace in the world. The other great 


change is that Russia has reappeared as a great world military 
Power and recently seems to have become more nationalist 
and less Bolshevist than before. 

What is to happen now? That is the central question 
which confronts the statesmanship of the nations. The 
gteatest danger of the moment is that we shall drift back to a 
new tival alliance system. The dangers of this were very 
visible to Bismarck, who successfully managed to prevent 
Europe becoming imprisoned within it from 1870 to 1890. 
The danger arises from the fact that once the double alliance 
system has become formed the control of policy tends to pass 
out of the hands both of individual members of the alliance 
and of each alliance itself. Thus in the crisis of 1914 Germany 
was largely at the mercy of the diplomacy of Austria-Hungary, 
and France and England at the mercy of Russia. Moreover, 
as the alliances consolidate, solutions by agreement become 
more and more difficult. Crises of Machtpolitik succeed one 
another with ever-increasing tension. The General Staffs of 
evety country perfect their offensive plans, not because they 
plan aggression, but because they must be ready to strike for 
victory, if their countries become involved in war even against 
their will. All such preparations, including the heightening 
of army morale by preaching its invincible superiority, is 
tegatded by foreigners as evidence of malignant intention, 
The military time-table for victory becomes more and more a 
matter of hours and minutes, until finally a fool, a knave, or 
an accident—like the assassination of Franz Ferdinand—-sets 
in motion forces which no one can control, and which i issue, 
not in a local, isolated conflict, but in a world war. 

This liability to universal war which nobody deliberately 
starts, but which no one can prevent or stop, is inherent in the 
alliance system. Every General Staff plans for a quick knock- 
out blow, though all history shows that quick victories are 
very tare, and that even when they occur they seldom end the 


war. Napoleon won battle after battle by shock tactics, but 
he eventually lost his wars and his throne and almost ruined 
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France. Bismarck was successful in consolidating Germany 
precisely because Germany was not part of an alliance system, 
and because he had a clear grasp of the vital importance of the 
political ‘ imponderabilia,’ as he called them, and of the neces- 
sity of subordinating military action strictly to political con- 
siderations. But in proportion as nations became enmeshed 
in the alliance system the totalitarian nation is succeeded by 
the totalitarian alliance. So complete are the preparations 
that neither side can afford to allow the other to gain the 
smallest advantage in mobilisation, so that even in peace the 
world is continually in a condition of nerves because the 
smallest accidents may precipitate a world war. Yet the 
larger the combinations on the two sides the less likely is 
there to be prompt and decisive victory, so that, as in 1914, 
once the original plans for the knock-out blow fail, the nations 
become involved in a long and tragic struggle in mud and 
blood, involving women and children no less than men, in 
which neither peace nor victory is possible until one side yields 
to exhaustion only a few weeks or months before it overtakes 
the other and the world is in ruins. The alliance system is the 
murder-trap of the nations. 

Yet that system has begun to appear once more. It began 
with rearmaments. Then came the Franco-Russian Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance. This was followed by the German- 
Japanese anti-Comintern Pact and the Rome-Berlin axis. 
Fortunately none of these are yet military alliances. They 
merely foreshadow coming events, unless the process can be 
reversed. But they embrace Asia as well as Europe. As the 
Europe-Asia alliance system appears the United States once 
more endeavours to buttress its neutrality, and Great Britain 
attempts first to detach herself from both European alliances, 
only to find that her own security is bound up with the status 
quo in Western Europe, which forces her back into some form 
of partial commitment (the new Locarno guarantee) to 
Belgium and France. As always, the alliance system cuts 
across racial and political affinities and dislikes, because every 
nation acts purely from the point of yiew of how it can best 
provide for its own security. 

But European anatchy would not in itself produce a 
dangerous rivalry between alliances. What produces it is 
some real bone of contention between the nations. Thus the 
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Concert of Europe functioned reasonably well for fifty years 
after the Napoleonic wars, and the League of Nations could 
function quite well either for Europe or for the world if there 
were no serious differences between its members. What is 
the present ground of contention? It no longer concerns 
Japan or Italy. Each has attempted to solve its internal 
problems by the method of forcible external explosion—the 
one in Manchuria and China, the other in Abyssinia, though, 
for reasons I shall give later, I do not think that either of these 
methods will ultimately succeed. The fundamental world 
question to-day is that of the future of Germany. If it could 
be solved, there would be no serious threat to the peace of 
the world. How is it to be solved? As I have said, in certain 
ways the circumstances are favourable. The poison of ‘ in- 
equality ’ and the burden of reparations have been removed. 
What is left? Two problems—first the economic question, 
including the colonial question, and second the more impon- 
derable question of power and influence in the world, which 
includes the armaments and the League of Nations questions. 
Let me take these in order. 

For some time a large number of people in both Germany 
and England believed that a free discussion between our two 
countries would fairly easily find:a basis of agreement. They 
welcomed the idea because an agreement between Germany 
and England would mean the peace of the world. But such a 
discussion has never taken place. Why? Some people think 
it is because of the opposition of France and Russia. Ido not 
think so. I think there is a more substantial reason. It is 
because there does not at present seem to be a sufficient agree- 
ment as to the fundamentals of a solution to make a discussion 
possible or fruitful. There is no doubt that, in consequence, 
relations between the two countries are not so good as they 
were at the time when Germany recovered her equality by 
matching her army back to the Rhineland, almost with the 
approval of British public opinion. Yet without an Anglo- 
German basis of understanding, will it be possible to avoid 
drifting back into the death-trap of the alliance system ? 

I am not going to analyse the difficulties which now stand 
between a German-English understanding. There are the 
differences between a totalitarian country which ruthlessly 
suppresses all opposition in its own country and a democratic 
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system which still clings to liberty for the individual opinion. 
There is the tension produced by mass rearmament. There is 
the present deadlock on the colonial question. I think it more 
useful not to discuss these, but to attempt to set forth what I 
believe could be a basis for settlement which British public 
opinion would, I think, accept. Readers can judge for 
themselves whether it is possible for Germany to accept it 
also. First, as to the economic question. There is no possi- 
bility to-day of returning to universal free trade. Every nation 
is in greater or lesser degree standing for the greatest measure 
of economic self-sufficiency that is possible. On the other 
hand, the policy of universal economic nationalism is tending 
to produce a new equilibrium. Thanks to modern chemistry, 
engineering and agricultural research, more and more nations 
are able to produce from the resources of their own territories 
foodstuffs and raw materials and manufactured articles which 
previously they could import only from other countries. The 
German Four-Year Plan is a conspicuous example of this, and 
a similar movement has been going on in Great Britain since 
1931. The process of reaching greater economic self-sufficiency 
has been painful and dangerous for everybody. But the worst 
is now over, and if the problem of security could be solved a 
fat smaller mutual relaxation of tariffs, quotas and embargoes 
would be necessary to reasonable prosperity for all than would 
have been the case ten years ago. But is the way forward an 
attempt to lower tariffs everywhere simultaneously, or to try 
to bring about mutually advantageous lowetings between 
complementary groups? I think there is room for both. 

There ate a great many people in England who think that 
the easiest solution of the economic problem for Germany 
would be special economic arrangements in Central Europe. 
Germany and the smaller countries to the east and south are 
largely economically correlative, and the present excessive 
economic sub-division of Eastern Europe cannot be per- 
manent. Dr. Schacht, in an important article in the last 
number of the American Review, “ Foreign Affairs,’ seems to 
take this view. 

Then there is the colonial question. In this same article 
Dr. Schacht, though he seemed to be unaware that most of 
the nations of the British Commonwealth, and especially the 
five Dominions, India, Ceylon and Burma, all put high pro- 
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tective duties against the products of Great Britain, and some 
do not accord even a preference to her goods, made a powerful 
plea that Germany must produce some of her raw materials 
‘on territory under her own management,’ and that this 
‘colonial territory must form part of her own monetaty 
system.’ ‘ All other questions,’ he said—‘ sovereignty, army, 
police, law, the churches, international collaboration—ate 
open to discussion.’ I have little doubt that if the ques- 
tion of security could be solved a long step towards a solu- 
tion of the colonial question could be taken by territorial 
transfer or by special arrangements like those suggested by 
Dr. Schacht in the Central West African area. One of the 
difficulties is the opposition of many to the extension of cet- 
tain aspects of the totalitarian régime to colonial areas. But 
that could be solved by the application of the excellent pro- 
visions of Article XXII. of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, so far as it governs the treatment of native popula- 
tions and progress towards autonomy. These Dr. Schacht 
would clearly accept, and they ought, indeed, to be extended 
to all colonial territories. 

If, then, British public opinion is, in principle, quite ready, 
as part of final settlement, for a German preferential economic 
system in Central Eutope and for some colonial arrangement 
on the basis of Article XXII. so’far as the native inhabitants 
are concerned, and is quite willing also to move a moderate 
simultaneous reduction of tariffs, if the German Four-Year 
Plan permits it, why is so little progress being made towards 
a solution? It is because of an uncertainty about the second 
main Anglo-German question—armaments, alliances, and the 
League. 

People in England ask, ‘ What is the purpose of Germany’s 
great armament programme, the discipline she has imposed 
upon her people, her totalitarian organisation of industry ? 
Is it for defence or for expansion?’ They do not feel sure. 
They do not think that Germany wants to attack Britain her- 
self or France. They think, too, that Russia is well able to 
look after itself. What they are most concerned with is 
whether a rearmed Germany really will respect the national 
independence and autonomy of the new nations of Eastern 
Europe, partly because they are interested in the freedom of 


nations and partly because the creation of a military — 
Vor, CXXI—No. 723 
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Europa would affect their own freedom and future. This may 
seem to Germany to be a wholly unreasonable suspicion. She 
could reply that German armaments are rendered necessaty 
by Franco-Russian military encirclement. But the suspicion 
is there, none the less, and it is naturally stimulated by 
interested parties and by the inevitable consequences of Euro- 
pean anarchy. And it produces counter-suspicions in Ger- 
many. That is the curse of anarchy. I do not think it will be 
able to stop British rearmament or to prevent her having 
commitments to defend the status quo—at least, in Western 
Eutope—so long as this suspicion lasts. It is vital that this 
issue should be faced, because before very long public opinion 
will tend to consolidate in one position or the other. And if 
it consolidates in an anti-German direction, that conviction 
will tend to spread to the Dominions and America and mobilise 
behind it the well-known stubborn fighting power, as well 
as the gigantic resources, of the whole English-speaking 
world. And those who will profit most by this antagonism 
will be neither England nor Germany. 

Personally I believe that this dangerous situation can be 
solved and friendly co-operation put in its place provided both 
Germany and Great Britain take the same view of two ques- 
tions—first, the future of nationality as the basis of world 
organisation, and, second, of the relative defects and merits 
of the alliance and the concert system of European organisa- 
tion. The older imperialisms ignored nationality and have 
gone to destruction. France ignored German national feeling 
from 1920 to 1933, with fatal effect. Japan has ignored 
nationality and is steadily creating a vehement nationalism in 
China which will eventually drive her back to her islands. 
Speaking from the long experience of Great Britain as a 
colonial Power, I think that Mussolini will prepare for Italy 
in Abyssinia a disaster worse than Adowa unless he respects 
and can find a place for the national sentiment of the Ethio- 
pian people. I have always understood that it is a first prin- 
ciple of National Socialism to respect the political and 
economic independence of other races and peoples so long 
as they respect the independence of the Germans. If that is 
so, then a basis for Anglo-German understanding exists, for 
it means that Germany is fundamentally in line with the secret 
which is the basis both of the American Monroe system and 
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the modern British Commonwealth of Nations. For many 
yeats now both the United States and England have recog- 
nised that nationality—not class—is the most powerful poli- 
tical force in the modern world, that it is useless, and in the 
end fatal, to try to repress it. Because they have clearly 
recognised this they have both begun to create associations of 
nations under their own leadership. So long as the United 
States intervened in Central America she was feared and 
hated by the other American republics. To-day the Pan- 
American Union is a reality because the freedom of other 
American States is unqualifiedly recognised. Until Great 
Britain accepted the idea of national self-government there 
was constant trouble in the British Empire. But gradually 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and finally in 
1922 Ireland, were given the rights of independent sove- 
reignty—the right to have their own armies, their own tariffs, 
their own ambassadors abroad. Yet because they are not 
afraid that Britain will ever attempt to undermine- that 
sovereign nationhood these nations have voluntarily agreed 
to mutual economic concessions. They sent nearly 700,000 
men to fight in Flanders and Gallipoli during the Great War, 
and they are probably more resolved to stand together under 
the egis of the Crown to meet the storms of the contem- 
porary world than they ever were when they were under the 
direct government of Britain. The same process is now being 
followed, often with difficulty, in India, Burma, Ceylon, and 
in the new treaty with Egypt. 

Is it possible for Germany to build up a similar free asso- 
ciation of nations in Central Europe ? If so, German minori- 
ties in these regions will be elements of consolidation, just as 
are British racial minorities in Canada and South Africa and 
elsewhere. It should not be difficult. The nations there have 
a common interest in maintaining their own sovereign inde- 
pendence both against attack from without and from sub- 
version from within. Economically their territories produce 
largely complementary products, and, being contiguous, such 
mutual arrangements are not liable to be interrupted by other 
nations. If they agree upon a common policy, they would be 
invulnerable to attack. But—and this is the essential truth, 
as both Britain and the United States have found—such an 
association cannot be created by force or threats. In the long 
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run the attempt to do violence to nationality in the modern 
world defeats itself. Success cannot come from weakness, 
but from a strength which is able to defend itself but which 
has clearly renounced, as Britain and the United States have 
renounced, the idea of doing violence to the independence of 
others. 

If Germany and her eastern neighbours would create an 
association on the British or American model, the main 
economic problem of the day would be far on the way to 
solution. Germany would have an economic zone not unlike 
that of the other great Powers. She would, too, move towards 
the Anglo-American group. Encirclement would end. The 
security both of Germany and France would be assured. The 
colonial question would be soluble. 

That, however, is only one half of the problem, The other 
is the question of how the higher politics of Europe and the 
world are to be conducted in future. In this congested 
modern world there are only two alternatives: one is the 
Alliance system, whose fatal defects have already been 
described; the other is'the old principle of the Concert, 
whose most modern form is the League of Nations. There 
is no doubt that if a settlement can be made of the economic 
and colonial questions there is everything to be said for the 
Concert or League principle as opposed to the Alliance 
system. ‘The difficulty is that a Concert or League. system 
always finds it difficult to make large changes in the status quo, 
as is shown by the failure of the League of Nations to remedy 
the mistakes in the Treaty of Versailles. But once these 
issues are settled by direct negotiation, the Concert or League 
system is far preferable. The Alliance system inflames 
suspicion and enmity, provokes competition in armaments, 
makes compromise almost impossible, and ends in world 
wats. The Concert system removes suspicion and makes for 
understanding because it brings people round a common 
table. It convinces its members that it is better for all to 
limit armament expenditure and spend the savings on social 
reform rather than ruin themselves by indefinite multiplication 
which does not alter the ratio between the competitors at all. 
It removes causes of friction and makes it possible to settle 
disputes by compromise or arbitration. It leads to the only 
possible solution of the colonial problem—trusteeship, 
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ending in autonomy for all. The original concept of the 
League of Nations was clearly too ambitious. It is impossible 
for the affairs of Europe to be conducted by the whole world. 
Europe needs a Concert of its own with a larger and looser 
League dealing with world affairs. The larger Powers would 
have permanent seats on each, and so take the lead in directing 
world affairs. 

So it seems to me that it is possible to escape from the 
present dangerous condition in which we all stand to-day, and 
the symptom of which is the present mad expenditure on 
armaments. It is not for me to attempt to estimate how this 
better state of affairs can be brought about. That is, in the 
main, a matter for diplomats and political leaders on both 
sides, But I feel sure that it may be useful to publish in Ger- 
many a frank statement of a British view of the present situa- 
tion. Perhaps it will be possible to publish in an English 
review an equally frank German comment on this British 
view. 

LOTHIAN. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CORONATION SERVICE 
By L. G. WicxHam LEGG 


How far back into the mist of ages it is possible to trace some 
of the known rites with which the English kings have been 


initiated into their high office it would be neither prudent to 
assert nor easy to ascertain. But it may be worth recalling 
that we are close to the eleventh century in which the Christian 
practice of anointing the new King has been continuously 


followed in this country, that King Edward VIII, by an odd 
coincidence, came to the throne on the six hundredth anniver- 
sary of the day when the need for the machinery of the Court 
of Claims was first recognised to be indispensable, and that 
these two features are by no means the most ancient among 


the coronation rites of England. The elevation of the King 
into a throne in Westminster Hall and the subsequent banquet 
were, until their wanton abolition by King William IV., the 
surviving relics of rites far more ancient, if not perhaps so 
venerable as the Christian ceremonies that were inserted 
between the elevation and the banquet. Though there is little 
chance that these pre-Christian rites will ever be restored, the 


antiquary will perhaps not be alone in lamenting that, for 
alleged and certainly sordid motives of economy, William IV. 
and the Government of his day, with their eyes open to 
the destruction they were committing, abandoned the old 
Teutonic inauguration ceremonies that had come down 


to them from days before the Anglo-Saxons or the Danes 
had landed on our shores. Of the full rites of the English 


coronation, nothing survives to-day but the Christian service, 
and it is this comparatively mushroom growth of a mere 
thousand years upon which the eyes of the world are now fixed. 

A history which deals with periods of this length is bound 
to be complex, and indeed the mass of small details in corona- 
tion-lore which has to be constantly borne in mind is bewil- 
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dering to everyone save the specialist. But it is this very 
complexity which has on the whole protected the rite against 
change. A function (and no simple one at that) which takes 
place at irregular and unpredictable intervals, varying from 
two to sixty-four years, is bound to be clothed in a rhinoceros 
hide of conservatism. Being at first the monopoly of the 
Church, the service was a sort of mystery which could only be 
changed under the impulse of big movements in the Church 
like the Cluniac, which has left its marks on its history, and 
the influence of which is still visible to-day. . Later it became 
a ceremony in which lay officers had their say, and to them 
the coronation would appear to be a task falling outside their 
ordinary duties, and demanding, if only in the interests of 
theit own peace and quiet, an exact following of the precedents 
established on the last occasion. The result is an. extra- 
ordinary monument of the past, studied in England spas- 
modically, being an object of intense interest as a cotonation 
approaches, but consigned to oblivion as soon.as the ceremony 
is over. On the other hand, since the coronation of King 
George V., it has been on the Continent the object of con- 
tinuous study by scholars who seem to feel for it something 
akin to veneration. One of the most eminent of the German 
writers, lamenting the universal destruction of continuity 
that has taken place abroad, has gone so far as to say that 
no symbols of the past survive to-day except the Cathedra 
Sancti Petri at Rome and the Chair of King Edward at 
Westminster. 

This note of regret on the Continent should not fall on 


deaf eats in this country, which, according to the same writer, 
‘is one of the few fortunate States to the people of which it is 
granted to continue building quietly on the foundations which 
their fathers laid and cemented with their blood.’ Because the 


Coronation Service is an epitome of English constitutional and 
political history, it constitutes, for those who have eyes to see 
and ears to hear, a priceless heritage. Descending to us from 
‘the dark backward and abysm of time,’ it stands like an 
ancient tree, scarred indeed, but alive, a venerable monument 
of our ancient traditions—Teutonic, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, 
feudal, Protestant, constitutional—and bearing the traces of 
those political and religious issues in which so much of the 
real history of the country is involved. 
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I, 


Stand firm and hold fast from henceforth that place which 
hitherto thou hast held because it was assigned unto thee through 
succession to thy forefathers in hereditary right, but to which thou 
art now appointed by the authority of Almighty God, by the hands 


of us, all the bishops and servants of God. 


In words to this effect, couched in the more lapidary Latin 
tongue, the Archbishop of Canterbury used to address the 
newly enthroned monarch after having anointed him and 
invested him with the symbols of sovereignty. Interesting 
as this address is in mote ways than one, no passage is more 
striking than this, which sets out the three foundations of 
Teutonic kingship, election or appointment, blood-right, 
and consecration. 

“No one who has witnessed an English coronation can 
fail to be struck by a ceremony, now called ‘ the Recognition,’ 


which has all the appearance of a popular and even tumultuary 
election. The service begins with the procession from the 
west door. On arrival in the sacrarium, the King and Queen 
make their ‘ humble adoration,’ and the magnificent sweep 
of King Edward’s bow to the altar as he removed his cap of 
estate is not likely to be forgotten by those who saw it. 
Then, immediately afterwards, the Archbishop presents the 
King to the people, asking whether they are willing to do 
him service and bounden duty, and in return receives their 
shouts of assent. The question inevitably presents itself: is 
this really an election, or is it merely a ratification of an act 
done elsewhere ? 

It would take far too much space to examine this question 
in detail. We must be content here to say that all the evidence, 
both from the old service books and from the forms of words 
used at vatious times by the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
suggests that its origin is ratificatory rather than elective. It 
confirms an act done by a superior power, which, in early 
days, was the actual election of the agnate kinsman best 
fitted to carry on the government, followed by the elevation 
of the chosen prince, not like the successful candidate at a 
pre-Reform Act election, but cum omni mansuetudine et reverentia, 
into a lofty throne (sometimes called the King’s Bench) in 
Westminster Hall. The decisive moment was therefore the 
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election by the magnates in the King’s palace to which bishops 
and people in the church afterwards gave their assent. In 
time, of course, the ceremony became more and more of 
a form, especially on such occasions as the accession of 
Edward VI., when the smallest allusion to election was cut 
out, or again at the Revolution, when the Stuart phrase 
‘rightful inheritor by the laws of God and man of the 
crown of this Realm’ was changed, in spite of James II. 
and Louis XIV., into ‘ undoubted King of this Realm.’ 

It may indeed seem in the highest degree illogical that 
even the form of an election should be retained after the 
Revolution, when parliamentary control over the monarchy 
is supreme. If the ceremony really be an election, then, of 
course, it is a meaningless survival, not only because the 
succession to the Crown is laid down by Act of Parliament, 
but because the form used by the Archbishop, containing as 
it does the word ‘ undoubted,’ defies any opposition. But 


if, on the other hand, the true meaning is really contained 
in the word ‘ Recognition,’ applied to the ceremony by 
Archbishop Sancroft, and if it be the assent to a fait accompli 
by a higher authority than the congregation on the spot 
(and believers in Divine Right and believers in a parliamentary 
title would both agree that there is such a higher authority), 
then we can see one more instance how medieval custom 
can survive through every change of popular beliefs, and 
yet continue to play a living part in modern life. Where in 
the Middle Ages the crowd shouted ‘ Volumus et con- 
cedimus,’ to-day the cry ‘God’ save King George’ will 
resound in the Abbey church, and the voices will be joining 
in an act the spirit of which has remained the same, whether 
the title to the Crown be regarded as elective or feudal, 
Divine or parliamentary. 


Il. 


The Church has never given whole-hearted approval to 
all the three grounds for succession to the throne: election, 
blood-right, and consecration. In the place of blood-right, 
though rarely setting it completely aside, the Church has 
always considered fitness for the office as in the last resort 
an overruling consideration, and it is not therefore surprising 
that in the Coronation Service nothing is to be heard of the 
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strict. doctrine of Divine, indefeasible, hereditary right or of 
the Salic Law. The hypothesis and structure of the service 
are a direct negation of any such principle. To consecration, 
however, the Church has ever attached importance, even 
though the Papacy has not been entirely consistent in its 
opinions, and has allowed experience to dictate its outlook 
from time to time. But on one point the Church has never 
failed to insist. Consecration can never be granted unless the 
Church is satisfied as to the prince’s fitness for office .as 
revealed in his willingness to accept conditions which are 
summed up in the coronation oath, the nearest approach in 
the Constitution to an express fundamental contract between 
ruler and ruled, Whatever opinions we may hold about the 
nature of the Recognition, the fact that it was thought neces- 
saty to alter the terms of the oath under the supposed sanction 
of the Statute of Westminster shows clearly that we are here 
dealing with no atrophied survival of past realities, but a 
very solemn portion of the living Constitution. 

In the thousand years’ history of this oath there have 
been two major turning-points. The first is at the corona- 
tion of Edward II., when the old and rather vague threefold 
promise to keep peace, to repress iniquity and. rapacity, to 
observe mercy and fairness in judgment gave way for a 
sttictet examination by question and answer. The old 
demands for peace and mercy were preceded by a request 
that the laws, customs and franchises granted ‘ by the glorious 
King Edward your predecessor’ should be confirmed, and 
were succeeded by a demand to hold and keep the laws and 


rightful customs which the common people shall have 
chosen (quas vulgus elegerit). Over the meaning of the latter 
phrase endless disputation was to follow. Is e/egerit the perfect 
subjunctive or the future pegfect ? In support of the future 
sense there was the evidence of the French version (que Ja 
communaute de vostre roiaulme aura esleus), and this was the 
opinion of Prynne, the Long Parliament and the Whigs: 
against it are Henry VIII, Charles I., Robert Brady and the 
Tories. The point was of importance. If the sense is future, 
then the King would be bound, not only by the laws as he 
found them at his accession, but by any laws which Parlia- 
ment might pass during his reign. In this Prynne appealed 
to grammar and common sense, and, had he known what we 
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know, he could also have appealed to history, for the original 
meaning was certainly that Edward II. was to be bound by 
the decisions of the Parliament that was to meet after the 
coronation. 

This is not the only cloud of doubt which overshadowed 
this new oath. Who was the ‘ glorious King Edward your 
predecessor’ whose liberties and franchises Edward II. was 
to confirm? If the Latin text of the oath had stood by itself, 
the answer could not have been in doubt. It must have been 
Edward II.’s predecessor who had been forced to grant the 
confirmations of the Charters in 1297 and articuli super cartas 
in 1300. But before many days had passed a French version 
of this oath appeared which befogged everything by intro- 
ducing the word ‘ Saint’ before ‘ Edward,’ and whether this 
was done of malice prepense or by accident, the official 
version of the oath in future was to appeal to the Confessor 
and not to Edward I., and all pretence at preciseness vanished 
from the clause. Nor were these the only changes made 
during the fourteenth century. ‘Towards the close of it advan- 
tage was taken of a rubric which directed that, provided they 
were reasonable, additional demands might be made at the 
end of the coronation oath. So there was introduced a 
request for royal protection to the Church, its canonical 


privileges and due law and justice. This request had been 
in use in France since the tenth century, and was now trans- 
ported to England. It is scarcely fanciful to see in this addi- 
tion an attempt to guard against any countenance being given 
by the King to such menacing theories on the lawfulness of 
Church property as were then being advanced by the teaching 
of Wyclif and the rapacity of John of Gaunt. 

Except for the changes made at the accession of 
Edward VI., when all references to the laws of St. Edward 
and to the clergy as a separate estate were omitted, no really 
serious alterations in the oath were made until 1689, when 
the reign of James II. revealed to the whole world the use- 
lessness of an ambiguous oath in bringing a perverse king to 
book. Once again the oath was completely recast, and 
purged of its ‘doubtful words and expressions with relation 
to ancient laws and constitutions at this time unknown.’ 

The dominating feature of the oath of 1689 is the insistence 
on tule according to law. The old clauses requiring peace, 
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justice and mercy are fused into one in which law takes the 
place.of peace. The main changes, however, are to be seen 
in the first and third clauses. Gone is the rhetorical and 
meaningless appeal to the laws, franchises and customs of 
St. Edward ; in its place, the Sovereign is very clearly told 
what is to be his duty in future : he is ‘ to govern the people 
of this kingdom of England and the dominions thereto 
belonging according to the statutes in Parliament agreed on 
and the laws and customs. of the same.’ Evegerit is construed 
finally in the future sense ; legal sovereignty resides in King, 
Lords and Commons. As to the Church, the third clause 
substituted for the ambiguous phrase ‘ the true profession of 
the Gospel established in this kingdom’ the words ‘ the true 
profession of the Gospel and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established. dy daw.’ This was the first sentence of 
the clause, and it was designed to prevent the recurrence of 
the chicanery which had made itself heard under James IL., 
and the memory of which was ultimately to destroy any chance 
of a peaceful restoration of his more honest son. The second 
was a redraft of the anti-Wycliffian addition to the oath of 
Edward II., confirming ‘to the bishops and clergy and the 
churches committed to their charge all such rights and privi- 
leges as by Jew do or shall appertain to them or any of them.” 
Finally, in order that there might be no more illegal tampering 
with the oath, of which there had been so much complaint 
during the preceding century, the terms of the oath were 
fixed by an Act of Parliament, and, until the present year, 
no alteration has ever been made in it except on the express 
authority of an Act of Parliament or as an undoubted 
consequence therefrom. 

The Bill of Rights makes it necessary that this year the 
King shall make the declaration that he is ‘a faithful Pro- 
testant ’ at the coronation, inasmuch as no opportunity has 
been provided by an opening of Parliament, between the 
King’s accession and the coronation. Seeing that the King 
is about to receive Communion according to the rites of the 
Church of England before he leaves the Abbey, and that the 
statutory coronation oath contains a clause to govern accord- 
ing to the statutes in Parliament agreed on, this declaration 
might well be dispensed with from the Abbey service, pro- 
vided a law could be passed to this effect, The memories it 
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evokes are odious, it being the substitute for the insulting 
Declaration against Transubstantiation, and its terms are 
otiose and redundant, seeing that the most complete and 
absolute tests against the profession of Roman Catholicism 
by the Sovereign are about to be imposed. 

In the initial ‘ moves’ of the service the mediaval arrange- 
ment had certain advantages over that of to-day. By providing 
that the indispensable conditions of popular ratification and 
royal promise should be fulfilled before the solemn supplica- 
tions of the consecration were entered upon, the revisers of the 
service in the fourteenth century showed a greater sense of the 
logical arrangement and dramatic effect than their successors. 
Curiously enough, the men of 1689 (a time when such ideas 
might have been least expected to have been found) seem to 
have been dominated by the desire to approximate the coro- 
nation to the consecration of a bishop by such a rearrangement 
of the service as placing the Litany and first part of the 
Communion Service before the examination of the King by 
the Archbishop, and by inserting the Coronation Service into 
the body of the Communion Service. Their motives in so 
doing may be guessed to be a desire that the scandal caused 
by James II.’s refusal to communicate should not be repeated. 
Far more unsatisfactory was the change made at the beginning 
of the service in 1902, and reproduced in 1911, whereby the 
first oblation was omitted and confused with the second 
oblation of bread and wine for the Communion. In this 
beautiful and significant ceremony the King and Queen used 
to kneel before the altar and offer a couple of altar cloths 
(used in medieval times for vesting the altar) and a pound 
weight of gold, ‘ thus fulfilling his commandment who said 
“ Thou shall not appear before the Lord thy God empty ”.’ 
The ‘ reform’ showed not only aberration of taste but lack of 
knowledge: the vesting of the altar needs to be done at the 
beginning of the service ; therefore those altar cloths should 
be offered then, not when the service is half-way through. 
Had it been really necessary to mix the two oblations, and 
had the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer allowed it, it 
would have been better to put the elements upon the altar at 
the beginning of the service, for which practice, indeed, there 
is plenty of precedent on the Continent. 

Another change, less open to criticism, was the choice of a 
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special collect for the Communion Service in 1902. The prac- 
tice since 1689 had been to use one of the collects for the King ; 
the revisers of 1902 substituted for it a prayer, which has all 
the marks of a collect, and is one of the oldest prayers in the 
Coronation Service. Originally one of the consecratory 
prayers, Deus qui populis was placed by Sancroft and the 
revisers of 1689 at the end of the Litany. By transferring it a 
very short space it has now become a dignified and, we may 
hope, a permanent exordium to the coronation Communion 
Service. 


Ii. 


The Archbishop, having ascertained the people’s will, and 
having received the King’s promises to govern according to 
law and to defend the Church, is now in a position to proceed 
to consecrate, anoint and invest the King. The consecration, 
formerly an extremely elaborate rite, consisting of Veni 
creator, seven penitential psalms, Litany, five prayers and a 
consecratory ‘ preface,’ is now reduced to the hymn Veni 
creator and a single prayer. What the revisers of 1689 intended 
this prayer to be is not very clear. The words ‘ who by our 
office and ministry is now to be anointed with this Oil and 
consecrated King of this Realm’ are scarcely susceptible of 
any other meaning than that it is a prayer consecrating the 
King, while the invocation of the sevenfold gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, with which the prayer ends, gives the whole a strong 
sacramental flavour. But to the words ‘this Oil’ there is 
attached a rubric directing the Archbishop to lay his hand on 
the ampulla in a manual act reminiscent of those in the 
Eucharistic prayer of consecration, and suggestive of a con- 
secration of the oil at this point. But, inasmuch as the oil used 
at the last two coronations was already consecrated, the 
liturgical value of this manual act is not very evident. 

From the coronation of King Edgar at Bath in 973 to that 
of King Henry II. (or possibly of Stephen) it was customary to 
anoint the King with two kinds of oil—pure olive oil known 
as oleum catechumenorum, on hands, breast, head, etc., and also 
with chrism on the head. Chrism is a mixture of olive oil 
with various oils of spices. It is the most sacred of the three 
oils which used to be blessed on Maundy Thursday, and its 
use for this purpose was used during the investiture contest 
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in order to argue that the royal power was similar, and even 
superior, to the ecclesiastical. Under the influence. of that 
contest the compromising use of chrism was discontinued in 
England for 150 years, to be revived at the coronation of 
King Edward II., and so it continued until the disappearance 
of the Latin rite after the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 
King James I. seems to have been anointed with chrism of 
some sort, but none seems to have remained by the time of 
King Charles I.’s accession, for the famous physician Sir 
Theodore Mayerne was commissioned to prepare a recipe for 
the oil, which was used at the coronation in 1626 and again in 
1685. But what kind of oil was used either in 1661 or sub- 
sequently to 1685 is not clear. Towards the end of her life 
Queen Victoria, while remembering that oil of some sort was 
used, could not remember whether it was simple or compound ; 
but at the coronation of King Edward VII. the oil used was 
certainly compound, and inasmuch as the oil on the morning 
of the coronation was found sufficient to last for several more 
coronations, consecrated by a bishop in the chapter, King 
George V. was also anointed with that compound oil. 

Not all kings were anointed in the Middle Ages. The 
learned Selden, in fact, could only count four out of fourteen 
who had been anointed originally and as of right. These 
were the Kings of England, France, Jerusalem and Sicily. 
Others, like the King of Scots, received it as a privilege and 
as an act of grace. Whatever may have been the case in 
Jerusalem and Sicily, in France and England anointing was 
fraught with enormous significance, not only because of 
prestige accruing to the King from the rite, but because it 
was the basis of the belief that by virtue of the anointing the 
King was endowed with miraculous powers of healing. In 
this matter, as in the realm of politics, the Middle Ages 
witnessed a close rivalry between the Kings of England and 
France. If France gained some start in the race by being the 
source of the legend that at the baptism of Clovis use had 
been made of chrism enclosed in a crystal phial brought 


' down from heaven for the purpose, Henry II. stole a march 


on his rival by securing the canonisation of Edward the 
Confessor, at a time when no other dynasty had an official 
saint among its members. But when, more than 100 years 
later, King Louis IX. of France was canonised and the 
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English monopoly in saints was thus infringed, the French 
recovered their lead, for there was no rival in England to 
the story of the Sainte Ampoule. It is no matter of sufprise, 
then, that in the first half of the fourteenth century it began 
to be whispered that the Blessed Virgin herself had given 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury when in exile a phial containing 
a sacred oil and enclosed in a golden eagle, and that this oil was 
to be used for good Kings of England. Henry IV. therefore 
clutched at this opportunity to cover the defects of his title 
by being anointed with this oil, so providentially discovered 
in the Tower during his ‘ wicked’ predecessor’s reign, and 
so eminently betokening Divine approval of the Lancastrian 
succession. The whole story is obviously an impudent 
‘ fake,’ and, after the Lancastrians, seems to have played no 
partin history. The phial disappeared—probably Henry VIII. 
had no great use for such a relic of St. Thomas—but in its 
seventeenth-century form the eagle-shaped ampulla serves to 
retnind us of this curious phase of Anglo-French rivalry. 
Yet the use of the word in Britain and France still invites 
comparison. In the popular speech of royal Britain the word 
is almost entirely confined to this single and most dignified 
instrument of the coronation: in republican France every 
electric bulb should remind its owner of the crystal phial of 
Clovis, destroyed in the market-place at Rheims by the terrorist 
Philippe Ruhl. 

Another branch of reasoning about the anointing led to 
a great enhancement of the monarchy in popular estimation. 
The claims of Edward the Confessor for popular canonisation 
rested on the story of the ring which he gave to St. John, 
his vision of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, but most of all 
on his miraculous cure of a woman suffering from scrofula. 
_At the same time, it was common belief in France that 
anointing with the oil of Clovis conferred this power on the 
King, and it was not long before the Confessor’s heirs began 
to practise similar arts. If Henry I. did not actually touch 
for the King’s evil, Henry II., in whom ran the blood of 
the House of Cerdic, certainly did, and the custom continued 
till the days of Queen Anne, who touched Samuel Johnson 
for the disease. But the power came gradually to be attributed 
less to the anointing than to the Divine, indefeasible, heredi- 
tary right, and it was not exercised by William III. nor by 
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the princes of Hanover, whose presence on the throne was 
the negation of that right. Eighteenth-century common sense 
no doubt also helped to discontinue the practice, nor, if we 
may judge of the ridicule showered on the touching revived 
by Charles X. of France after his coronation, was it unwise 
to allow the custom to lapse. 

Finally, before we leave the anointing, there is the ques- 
tion whether, in virtue of it, the King receives a clerical 
‘character.’ No more need be said here than that medieval 
opinion was divided into two schools of thought—the lay 
or common lawyers holding the affirmative, the ecclesiastical 
or canon lawyers maintaining the negative, after the eleventh 
century. The dispute, at one time most acrimonious, is of 
no practical importance to-day, but must be recalled in con- 
nexion with the question of the nature of the coronation 
robes. 

The King is anointed seated in King Edward’s chair. 
Practice and precept have alike varied in the matter. One 
set of medieval rubrics directs that the King shall be anointed 
in cathedra;, Liber regalis lays down that the King is to go to 
the altar to be anointed. The later Plantagenet and Tudor 
custom seems to have been to anoint the King kneeling, 
and it seems that James I. followed this custom. Charles I., 
however, was certainly anointed in King Edward’s chair, 
but whereas Charles II. was anointed in a chair between the 
altar and King Edward’s chair, James II. followed his father’s 
example, and so have all subsequent monarchs. A detail 
which illustrates the indifference with which the coronation 
was viewed in 1831 and 1838 is that the form of anointing 
did not name each separate place touched, but that the rite 
was covered by the words ‘ Be thou anointed,’ etc. At the 
last two coronations the earlier and more accurate custom 
has been revived. 


IV. 

The investiture with regalia now begins, first with robes, 
and then with the jewelled emblems. The robes with which 
the King is invested consist of (1) the colobium sindonis, a 
linen vestment like a rochet, made nowadays without sleeves ; 
(2) a tunic or dalmatic, known as the supertunica or close pall ; 
(3) a vestment like a stole known as the armilla; and (4) the 
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imperial pall or mantle. Investiture with these is not con- 
tinuous ; it is interrupted by the presentation of the knightly 
ornaments of the spurs and the sword, but not until the 
imperial pall has been put upon the King’s shoulders does 
investiture with the jewelled ensigns of royalty proper begin. 
These consist nowadays of orb, ring, sceptre, rod and crown. 

The form of the robes obeys a tradition going far back 
into the Middle Ages, and they have long been the subject of 
comment on account of their ecclesiastical appearance. Even 
to-day the similarity is noticeable, the King being vested in 
what appear to be an alb, dalmatic, stole, glove, cope, and, 
down at any rate to 1685, buskins and sandals. Medieval 
eye-witnesses and modern writers have alike pointed to these 
robes as bearing out the theory that the King is persona mixta— 
part lay and part clerk. At the same time, there are differences. 
There is no amice, there is no maniple, and the ‘ stole’ is 
worn outside the dalmatic. The absence of the amice might 
indeed be countered by an argument that the white coif which 
the King used to wear was the counterpart of the ‘helmet of 
salvation,’ and that the stole is worn outside the dalmatic at 
Milan ; but it is not an usual practice. Nor is there much con- 
sistency in the medieval manner of wearing this stole. King 
Edward I. was buried with it crossed like a priest’s: Henry VI. 
is expressly said to have worn his pendant, like a bishop. 
The rubrics of the Liber regalis direct that the armilla is to be 
put about the King’s neck like a stole and tied to his elbows, 
as was done at the coronation of King Charles II. ‘These 
vatiations from normal ecclesiastical custom suggest doubts 
whether the reason for the form of the robes is to be found 
in the domain of the Church. 

Another solution of the problem was first pointed out by 
the late Dr. F. E. Brightman. Rejecting as he did the theory of 
persona mixta, he was induced to look elsewhere for the origin 
of these robes, and he found it in the imperial vestments of 
the Byzantine Emperors, who wore a strip of material round 
their necks, called a Joron. This was an emblem of consular 
rank from which, in the Church, are descended the archi- 
episcopal pallium among the Latins, and the episcopal omo- 
phorion among the Greeks. |The imperial pall or robe he 
traced to the chlamys or paludamentum of the Emperors, worn 
fastened by a clasp on the shoulder, just, indeed, as the mantle 
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was found arranged in the tomb of Edward I., and as the 
coronation ‘chasuble’ of the Kings of France used to be worn. 
What lends further colour to this theory is that armilla and 
pallium seem to be of one ‘ suit,’ both being embroidered with 
the imperial eagles, and with roses, thistles, shamrocks and 
the lotus, which in 1902 was substituted for the fleur-de-lys. 
These emblems do not appear on the supertunica. 


If, then, the origin of the armilla and pallium is to be 
sought in Imperial Rome rather than in the Church, what are 
we to say of the supertunica and colobium sindonis, which so 
closely resemble a dalmatic and rochet ? The answer to this 
question would seem to be that in the early days the King must 
have been well-nigh stripped for the anointing, and there is 
evidence that he came barefoot to the church. What can be 
more natural than that, once the anointing is completed, a 
linen robe should be put on, not only to protect the places 
anointed, but also for ordinary reasons of comfort ? In this 
case the colobium sindonis would be of a suit with the coif and 
linen gloves which wete certainly provided in view of the 
anointing, and the supertunica, buskins and sandals represent, 
not investiture with ecclesiastical vestments, but the tunic, 
socks and shoes of everyday life. 

Such a theory gives a wholly secular explanation of these 
robes. Both theories bear something of the nature of guess- 
work ; both will appeal to minds diversely constituted. Those 
to whom the union between Church and State is of value, who 
would give the King an office or munus in the Chutch, will see 
in these robes the symbols that express the theory which used 
to be found in the Latin Coronation Service—namely, that 
as Christ was mediator between God and man, so the King 
was mediator between clergy and people. Some, on the 
other hand, to whom the names of Rome and Byzantium give 
a certain thrill, will adopt with some zest a theory which links 
the monarchy of Britain to the empire of Constantine and 
the principate of Augustus. 

The other regalia, as has already been hinted, fall into two 
categories—the emblems of chivalry and the emblems of 
sovereignty. Those of chivalry are put upon the King after 
he has received the colobium sindonis and supertunita; and 
although the sword is brought from the altar by the bishops 
after having been the occasion of prayer by the Archbishop, 
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it is actually girt upon the King by a layman, the Lord Great 
Chambetlain. The spurs offer no sort of problem, but the 
sword is undoubtedly ambiguous. At first sight, it goes with 
the spurs as part of the knightly equipment, and to some 
extent the Archbishop’s address to the King confirms this 
idea. ‘With this Sword... protect the Holy Church of 
God, help and. defend widows and orphans’ undoubtedly 
strikes a clear note of chivalry. On the other hand, ‘ With 
this Sword do justice, stop the growth of iniquity, ... 
restore the things that have gone to decay, . . . punish and 
reform what is amiss ’ are words that suggest something more 
powerful than knighthood. The same ambiguity appears in 
the rite of investing. While it is true the sword is girt on the 
King by a layman, it is also the case that it is placed in his 
hands by the Archbishop. Probably it is a ‘mixed action,’ the 
one part being a relic of the time when the sword was definitely 
one of the ensigns of royalty, while the other represents the 
idea of knighthood. Unlike our French neighbours, however, 
we never so far identified with knighthood the investiture 
with spurs and sword as to place the ceremony before the 
anointing. 

According to the arrangements that have prevailed since 
1685, the first emblem of regality which the King receives is 
the orb. This is delivered at the same time as the imperial 
pallium, and there can be little doubt that the ceremony arises 
from confusion as to its identity. The late Sir William Hope 
gave good reason for believing that the orb is an alternative 
form of the sceptre with the cross, and certainly in 1649 an orb 
and a sceptre with the cross were both destroyed. But whereas 
there were two sets of the other regalia, crown and rod, there 
was only one sceptre and only one orb. In 1660, when the 
present regalia were made, order was given to provide two 
crowns, one orb, one sceptre, one rod with the dove; but 
although the distinction between the crown of St. Edward 
and the crown of estate was clearly understood, no place could 
be found in the service used in.1661 for both the orb and the 
sceptre, nor do they seem to have been used alternatively on 
that occasion. When, therefore, Archbishop Sancroft recast 
the whole service in 1685, he. seems to have bethought him 
that it would be as well to make some use of this enigmatic 
emblem, the orb, and so he invested King James II. with it at 
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the same time as with the imperial mantle, finding a community 
of symbolism between mantle and orb in the idea of empite. 
And there this rite has remained ever since. Not only does it 
arise from confusion and cause confusion later, but dramati- 
cally the ceremony is exceedingly weak. What is needed is 
progtessive investiture with the emblems of royalty one after 
another without hesitation, above all without any idea of 
instability or of surrender of what has been gained. But in 
the present order of investiture the King’s right hand into 
which the orb has been delivered needs to be free in order to 
receive the ring and the sceptre; and so, no sooner has the 
orb been placed in the King’s hand than it is surrendered 
again—an unfortunate arrangement. 

Nor is this the end of the confusion. If the precedent set 
in 1685 continue to be followed, at the end of the service the 
King will return to the Palace carrying the orb in one hand 
and the sceptre with the cross in the other—that is to say, 
carrying two alternative forms of the same emblem. It would 
be far better to drop the investiture with the orb altogether 
anid use the orb for the Recess, placing it in the right hand of 
the King, who would carry the rod with the dove in his left 
hand, to which it is appropriate, being that into which it was 
delivered. 

The orb having been surrendered, the King receives on 
the fourth finger of his right hand the ring, the emblem of 
kingly dignity and of defence of the Catholic faith, and in the 
same hand the sceptre with the cross, the ensign of power and 
sovereignty. As a counterpoise to these, there is put into his 
left hand the rod with the dove, the emblem of equity and 
mercy. All these ceremonies repeat the lesson inculcated by 
the second clause of the coronation oath, that power must be 
restrained by justice and mercy. Immediately afterwards 
comes the act of coronation, which has long been surrounded 
by special pomp and ceremony. It gives its name to the 
service, and most countries have looked upon the crown as 
the most sacred of their regalia. Thus the ‘iron crown’ of 
the Lombards derives its name from the band of iron from 
one of the nails of the True Cross which binds its plaques 
together, and in England the crown of St. Edward was long 
regarded as a relic of the Confessor. Hence the indignation 
expressed by at least one spectator at the coronation of 
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Edward II., when this venerable relic was put into the ‘ filthy 
hands’ of Piers Gaveston, who, as a layman, had no right to 
touch it. So long as the Latin rite lasted, the act of coronation 
was preceded by censing and sprinkling and prayer, and, 
although the censing and sprinkling have gone, the imposition 
of the crown is still preceded by prayer, after which the Arch- 
bishop places the crown upon the King’s head. It is not like 
the ring, an emblem of faith, nor like the sceptre, one of power, 
nor like the rod with the dove, a symbol of mercy. It connotes 
glory, honour, and courage, qualities no less requisite for the 
fulfilment of the office of sovereign than the others. The act 
of coronation is followed by an anthem, by the acclamation of 
the people assembled, and the firing of salutes outside the 
Abbey. 

If the precedent of 1911 is followed, the King will be 
crowned with the crown of St. Edward, as the rubric, indeed, 
directs. On the other hand, Queen Victoria and King 
Edward VII. were crowned with the lighter imperial crown 
with its historic gems. In both cases it is probable that a 
desire to save the sovereign undue strain was the cause of this. 
The crown of St. Edward is exceedingly cumbrous and heavy, 
and even King George V.’s determination was beyond wearing 
the crown for more than a few moments. Far more open to 
criticism were two departures, an omission and an innovation 
made at this point in the service in 1902 and 1911. The 
omission was that of the words in the prayer before the 
crowning: ‘who now in lowly devotion boweth his head 
to thy Divine Majesty,’ to which was attached a rubric to the 
effect that the King should suit the action to the word. For 
some reason the words have been omitted from the prayer, 
yet a rubric, deprived thereby of all real significance, continues 
to direct that ‘ Here the King must be put in mind to bow his 
head.’ 

Mote deliberate than this omission, which may have been 
due in the first instance to carelessness in drafting, is the 
innovation, introduced at the last two coronations, of marking 
the act of crowning by a vulgar and theatrical turning on of 
the electric light. At the coronation of King Edward VIL. 
there was, indeed, the excuse that the ceremony of investiture 
took place in ever-increasing gloom, but it was regrettable 
that that particular moment should have been chosen, and 
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that the act should have been repeated in different circum- 
stances in 1911, with a meretricious effect quite out of 
keeping with the solemnity of the occasion. 

The service should now move on to its climax—the 
enthronement after the great benediction which closes the 
investiture. But since 1689 there has been introduced at this 
point a ceremony which breaks the gradual crescendo—namely, 
the presentation of the Holy Bible. Introduced in the reaction 
against James II., it may be that in those days the sense of 
anti-climax was not felt, and it is true that the parallel with 
the consecration of a bishop was actually emphasised by this 
new ceremony. But it has always had the effect of introducing 
the element of surrender of ensigns during investiture, which 
is one of the main defects in the delivery of the otb, for in 
order to receive the Bible into his hands the King has to give 
overt the sceptre and tod. Seeing that the origin of the 
ceremony was a desire to make a politico-religious demon- 
stration, might not some better position be found for it 
than the present P 

No. sense of anti-climax, however, attends the great 
benediction with which the investiture closes. Liturgically 
interesting as one of the very few ‘ episcopal benedictions ’ 
sutviving in the Western Church, its words are not less 
moving. The first clause invokes a blessing on the King 
himself ; the second widens out to the King’s reign, and the 
third extends itself to the whole people of the land. Though 
shortened from that of 1838, it has not lost but has rather 
gained in dignity. A similar improvement was an alteration of 
the service at this point caused by the illness of King Edward. 
The benediction used to be followed by Te Deum, during 
which the sovereign moved to his ‘ chair of repose’ placed 
between the chair of King Edward and the throne on the 
‘theatre.’ By removing Te Deum to the very end of the 
Communion Service (where it is quite well placed) it has been 
possible to make more room in the sacrarium by removing 
the ‘ chairs of repose,’ and to accelerate the dramatic action 
by making enthronement follow immediately upon the 
benediction. 

The enthronement is the climax of the Coronation Service ; 
but it is also a clericalised repetition of the enthronement, now 
disused, in Westminster Hall. Preceded by the three great 
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processional swords, of mercy (Curtana), of justice to the 
spirituality and of justice to the temporality, by the sword 
with which he was girt and which was redeemed, and by the 
great officers of State, the King, wearing the emblems of 
empire, glory, power, faith and mercy, and accompanied by the 
bishops and certain peers, is lifted up into his throne upon 
the ‘ theatre.” The ‘lifting up’ consists of the bishops and 
peers accompanying placing their hands on the King’s arms. 
Surrounded thus by every circumstance of majesty, the King 
takes his seat on the throne, and the Archbishop delivers the 
charge to ‘ Stand firm and hold fast the seat and state of royal 
and imperial dignity which is this day delivered unto you.’ 

By this act the King takes possession of his kingdom with 
the blessing of the Church, just as the heir used to take posses- 
sion of his inheritance by seating himself in the chair in his 
father’s hall. But in the Abbey the seal is set on the act by the 
fealty of the bishops, the homage of the lords, and the final 
acclamation or collaudatio of the people generally. Nothing in 
the whole service reminds the spectator so much of the great 
days of rivalry between Pope and Emperor as this section. 
That bishops do fealty and not homage, that they promise to 
be faithful and true and do not become the King’s men is to be 
accounted for solely because Henry I. and St. Anselm arrived 
at this compromise in 1107, when it was agreed that bishops 
should not do homage after consecration, but should do it 
before ; and so it has apparently ever since been observed, 
with the single very significant exception of the coronation of 
Edward VI., when it was expressly noted that the bishops did 
homage, not fealty, and ‘ with their mitre off.’ From this it 
may be inferred that in the days before the Henrician royal 
supremacy the Churchmen showed the dat of Church 
and State by doing fealty covered. 

Both fealty and homage are largely done in a vicarious 
manner, necessitated by the swollen ranks of the peerage. 
Originally each peer knelt before the King and repeated the 
words and acts of fealty or homage. Then in the seventeenth 
century, ‘for shortening of the ceremony,’ the senior of each 
rank repeated the words while all knelt round, and then in 
turn all went up to the throne, touched the crown and kissed 
the King. But since 1902 a further curtailment has become 
necessary, and the manual acts are performed by the senior of 
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each degree only. Whether to a Norman or early Plantagenet 
King so atrophied a ceremony would have been satisfactory 
may well be doubted, but if it were ever thought desirable to 
breathe life once again into this ceremony, some might gain 
inspiration from the practice recorded under Richard I., John 
and Henry III. of postponing the homage to a later occasion. 
The fealty and homage, in fact, do not really belong to the 
Coronation Service at all; they are part of the old ceremonial 
of the crown-wearings of the Normans and Plantagenets which 
has come to be embedded in the Coronation Service. At the 
same time, it is fair to add that removal would deprive the 
service of the impressive recognition of the King after 
enthronement, which is betokened by the fealty of the first, 
the homage of the second, and the acclamations of the third 
estate. 

It may be noted that in 1902 and 1911 the somewhat 
unseemly practice of throwing medals about among the 
congregation as Largesse has been discontinued, together with 
the reading of the royal pardon to criminals. 


V. 


_ The Queen’s coronation follows at this point. No legend 
has been more persistent than that which attributes to the 
Archbishop of York the right to crown the Queen-Consort. 
The facts are that no Queen-Consort has been crowned by the 
Archbishop of York except in 1068 and 1902. The enormity 
of the offence against precedent in the latter year will be 
appreciated by all who remember the continuous pressure put 
by the Archbishop of York to have a share in the coronation, 
the no less firm resistance by Canterbury, the privileges of 
which in the matter of the coronation were maintained by 
Becket, while their infraction led to his murder, and the further 
fact that when in 1172 it was required to crown the consort of 
young King Henry, rather than have recourse to York the 
representatives of the vacant see of Canterbury called upon 
the Archbishop of Rouen to perform the coronation. Less 
shocking, historically, was the decision of Queen Alexandra 
that her train should be carried by pages of honour instead of 
by earls’ daughters, to whom the honour was restored by 
Queen Mary. 

The most remarkable feature about the coronation of the 
VoL. CXXI—No. 723 z 
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Queen is that it has preserved, almost intact, its medieval 
atrangement. As in the Latin, so now in the English, it 
consists of prayer of consecration, anointing and investiture 
with ring, crown, sceptre and ivory rod, in that order. Some 
formule have fallen out, but otherwise the service remains 
absolutely intact. So, too, does the pretty ceremony with 
which the Queen-Consort shows that she is the first of the 
King’s subjects by making obeisance to the King as she passes 
on her way to take her seat on her throne beside but below 
the King’s. 


VI. 


The enthronement of the Queen ends the Coronation 
Service proper, and the Communion Service is now resumed 
at the offertory. In the second oblation (as it used to be 
called) the King offered bread and wine for the sacrament and 
a mark of gold, while the Queen offered ‘ in like manner as 
the King.’ Communion is administered, as to the First 
Species, by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; as to the Second, 
by the Dean of Westminster. The dean in this is acting as 
successor to the abbot who used to bring wine mixed with 
water for purification in the agate chalice of St. Edward known 
as the Regal. That this was not, as in the case of the King of 
France, Communion in both kinds is clear from the fact that 
the King stood up to receive it, instead of remaining on his 
knees. 

An eye-witness of the coronation of King Edward VII. 
may perhaps be allowed to say that this part of the service is 
not without its painful aspects. A Christian is set to ponder 
on the public exhibition of the mysteries of his faith before a 
crowd, distinguished indeed, but containing infidel and pagan 
elements ; an historian finds recollections of the Test Act and 
all its unnameable abuses rushing into his mind. On the other 
hand, Communion has always been considered to be, if not an 
essential, at any rate a most desirable consummation of the 


service, and the conduct of John, Edward VI., Elizabeth and . 


James II., who did not communicate, was no very edifying 
opening to the reign. The tender age of Edward VI. was 
doubtless the reason for the omission in his case ; but, had it 
not been for the glory and prosperity of the reign of Elizabeth, 
the precedents might have afforded grounds for a superstition 
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that the wrath of God descended upon Kings who neglected 
this duty. But it may be asked in all seriousness: is it 
absolutely necessary that the Eucharist should be celebrated at 
the high altar? Might not the medieval arrangement be 
revived in which the coronation used to precede the Mass 
instead of following after the Nicene Creed ? Could not the 
celebration then follow the coronation, either in St. Edward’s 
Chapel or in that of Henry VII., where, screened from the 
public gaze, and in the presence of a few intimate witnesses, 
the great Ordinance could be observed in a spirit of recueillement 
that can hardly be attained in the glamorous publicity of the 
high altar itself ? 

The service over, the King and Queen retire to St. Edward’s 
Chapel, where the King is divested of the coronation robes 
and assumes the ‘ royal robes of purple velvet,’ similar in 
design to the Parliament robes, but purple instead of crimson, 
and more elaborately adorned with gold lace. There too, in 
medieval days, the King put aside the regalia that were the 
relics of St. Edward (being the property of the Abbey) and 
assumed the crown, sceptre and rod that were his own personal 
ptoperty—the regalia ‘of estate.’ When all is ready, a 
procession conducts the King and Queen to the door of the 
church, whence they return to the Palace. Previously the 
procession went to Westminster Hall for the banquet, the 
second portion of the pre-Christian rites of which enthrone- 
ment in the ‘ King’s Bench’ was the first. It was here that 
‘the King’s Serjeants ’ mostly did their services, the lord of 
the manor of Scrivelsby as successor and champion of Mar- 
mion, the lord of the manor of Addington presenting ‘ the 
mess called Dilgirunt,’ the Mayor of Oxford serving as a 
butler and receiving as his fee the three maple cups presented 
by the lord of the manor of Nether Bilsington : into these and 
many more this is not the time to go. 


A.survival of medizvalism these ceremonies, or some of them, 
may be, but how dull is the imagination which does not now see 
that they have survived for a purpose, and are instinct with the 
meaning of other days! Never, if I were an Englishman, would I 
relinquish an ancient custom of State. They are the authentic 
formulas of a continuing national life.* 


1 The Times, August 11, 1902, p. 2, col. 6, 
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These words, written by an American citizen on the 
morrow of the coronation of King Edward VII., are true to-day 
in a manner of which the writer little dreamed a generation 
ago. To the idea of the totalitarian State, and any other form 
of arbitrary power, the Coronation Service offers a contra- 
diction to-day as radical as it did to the governmental methods 
of King John or the theory of Divine hereditary right. On 
his coronation day, even more than at other times, the King 
is the personification of the nations and countries over which 
he reigns, and, bound as he is by oath to rule according to law, 
robed and invested with emblems symbolising empire and 
the attributes of sovereignty, he proclaims to a world which 
too often sees unbridled power attended by murder, violence, 
injustice, treachery, unfaith and unright, that sovereignty 
has responsibilities and duties, and that, in accordance with 
the principles of faith, honour and mercy, even-handed justice 
must be done to all sorts and conditions of men. For those 
who are prepared to hear it, this is the message, or rather the 
challenge, which the coronation of the King at Westminster 
will deliver to the modern world. 


L. G. Wicxuam LEGG. 





BOULAN GER 
A CENTENARY 


By Capramn J. H. F. McEwen, M.P. 


ONE HUNDRED years ago, on April 29, 1837, Georges Ernest 
Jean Marie Boulanger, a man whose name was destined before 
he died to be known for a short time throughout the civilised 
world, was born at Rennes, the ancient capital of Brittany. 
He was in no way a remarkable man, and the oblivion which 
has covered him since his death, less than fifty years ago, is 
not surprising. Yet, for one fleeting moment, he had within 
his grasp the supreme power in France and, with it, the 
destiny of nations. He was, of course, a failure; he might 
have been this or that and yet was nothing. Vain and 
ambitious, he was lured out of his depth by men who sought 
to make use of his potential value as a political figurehead, 
and he perished miserably and ignominiously. His was a 
pitiful yet ordinary tragedy. Nevertheless, as an historical 


figure, he is by no means devoid of significance. His career 
explains much that is to be seen in France to-day; to his 
example the dictators of the twentieth century owe much, 
and, but for the portent of his brief and inglorious career, the 
course of the Great War might well have been very different. 

To a foreigner Boulanger must always remain something 
of an enigma. Was this bearded, stocky, soldier-like figure 
nothing but a man of straw, a puppet with no will of his own ? 
The Times, after his death, wrote of ‘ the gross and palpable 
inadequacy of his character.’ Another observer remarked 
of him that he was ‘at once commonplace and sincere.’ 


Lady Randolph Churchill, who met him more than once both 
in London and in Paris, recalled him in after years as a man 
who was never quite sure of himself, and so banal in his 
conversation that she was unable to remember anything of 
interest he had ever said. And yet this was the same man of 
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whom Lord Lyons, Her Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris, 
telegraphed home in January 1887: ‘Fears are felt that 
Germany will declare war if Boulanger remains in office, and 
that if the French Government try to dismiss him he may 
attempt a coup d’état.’ ‘This was the man who occasionally 
let fall such significant words as ‘star’ and ‘ destiny,’ and had 
been known to issue casual invitations to awed or incredulous 
strangers to dine on some future and as yet unspecified 
date with him at the seat of Royal or Imperial Government 
in Paris. Such manifestations had a disturbingly familiar 
ting to Frenchmen. ‘This was the man who could inspire a 
devotion in those who knew him that not even his own 
repeated failures to fulfil their expectations could ever wholly 
destroy. 

Up to the age of forty-three the career of Georges 
Boulanger was that of a rising and rather lucky soldier. 
After leaving St. Cyr in 1856, he quickly found active service 
as a sous-lieutenant in an Algerian regiment in a punitive 
expedition against the Kabyles: in 1859 he was severely 
wounded at Turbigo, in Italy, by a musket shot in the chest 
and received the Legion of Honour for his services. The 
year 1861 found him in Cochin China, where he was again 
wounded, this time by a lance-thrust in the leg. He was in 
Paris at the outbreak of the 1870 war and, being attached as 
a colonel to the army of Paris, was spared participation in the 
early disasters. At the battle of Champigny he was hit by a 
bullet in the shoulder, but recovered in time to play his part 
in the siege of the capital, when he was once more wounded, 
this time in the elbow, while defending one of the last of the 
barricades. Ten years later he transferred as a brigadier- 
general to the cavalry, and in the following year (1881) was 
sent across the Atlantic as head of the mission despatched by 
the French Government to congratulate the sister Republic 
onthe centenary of Yorkstown. Here it was that the debonair 
charm which was yet to stand the General in good stead was 
first widely noticed. This date also, in all probability, 
marked the dawning of a recognition on oper ager own part 
of the ré/e which was open to him. 

He was at the height of his physical powers, a general 
with a reputation for dash and gallantry, and able, as he had 
just discovered, to draw men after him by the charm of his 
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manner. In France the Third Republic was rocking dan- 
gerously and, though the decline had not yet attained its full 
momentum (between 1885 and 1888 there were to be twenty- 
four changés of Ministry), the people were already in full 
reaction against the politicians, who in their turn were 
powerless in the face of the truculence of Bismarck. The 
cty was for a leader who would give back to France her self- 
respect—in short, ‘l’homme qui monte 4 cheval’ instead of 
the dreary succession of those ‘ qui montaient 4 la tribune.’ 
Who then but General Boulanger, trusting to his own gifts 
and to the luck which had brought him so far already, was 
that long-awaited leader? And if influence were necessary, 
there was always Georges Clemenceau, his cousin, and a tising 
star in the world of political journalism, who could be counted 
upon to help. Such might well have been the General’s 
reflections in 1881 on the eve of his return home from his 
personal triumphs in America. However that may be, he 
did not have to wait long for further promotion. On 
May 16 in the following year he was made Director of Infantry 
at the Ministry of War. 

Here, in close but unsuspected collaboration with 
Clemenceau, he directed his energy to putting into practice 
a number of army reforms which were greeted with general 
approbation. So secure did he succeed in making his position 
that he managed to retain office under several Ministers of 
War until, in 1884, he was advanced to the rank of general 
of division and given the command of the army of occupation 
in Tunis. It was at this point that his ‘inadequacy of 
character’ began to show itself. An incident between a 
French officer and an Italian civilian was dealt with by the 
general commanding with so violent a disregard for the usages 
of diplomatic procedure that it evoked an official protest 
from the long-suffering agent, M. Cambon, and the General 
resigned. His eclipse was, however, only temporary, and 
his appointment in January 1886 as Minister of War in the 
Freycinet Cabinet was hailed with joy in Paris. He was now 
on the very crest of the wave ; there could be no going back. 
If he were, as he claimed, the master of destiny, then the world 
was at his feet ; if not, he was already a doomed man, for 
destiny has a way of turning and rending those who fail in 
the critical hour to show mastery. This was the period of the 
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frequent public appearances in uniform and decorations on 
the back of the famous black horse—the circus horse, as his 
detractors unkindly whispered. At Longchamps and at all 
public functions requiring the presence of Ministers the 
people of Paris had no difficulty in deciding where their 
preference lay, whether with ‘le brav’ Général’ on the 
curvetting steed, or the dingy figures in frock-coats and tall 
hats who were his colleagues. Nor did they hesitate to 
make that preference plain. Not only were the extreme Left 
favourable—Clemenceau saw to that, and the General himself 
was never reticent regarding his own Radical leanings—but 
many people of moderate political views, whose only anxiety 
was to see the army strong, could also be numbered among 
those who saw in the Minister of War the general of the 
Revanche and the heaven-sent organiser of democratic military 
reform. 

He was now in the high noon of success; whatever he 
did turned to his own advantage. He was relentless in his 
opposition to the Orleans princes, and, in face of this, the 
discovery and publication of some letters addressed in terms 
of subservient adulation to the Duc d’Aumale by this stern 
Republican would undoubtedly have ruined any man less 
favoured by fortune than he. As it was, however, even so 
deadly a weapon in the hands of his enemies became harmless 
as a toy when pitted against the General’s overwhelming 
popularity. His name was on everyone’s lips and echoed 
nightly through the boulevards in M. Paulus’ songs. For 
the promulgation of the three as opposed to the five years’ 
law for military service he received all the credit, and when 
on the fall of the Freycinet and the Goblet Cabinets a new 
Ministry under M. Rouvier was formed which was found not 
to contain the hero, his immediate reinstatement at the 
Ministry of War was vociferously demanded in every café 
and at every street corner. The climax was rapidly approach- 
ing. As the popular clamour grew louder, the clearer 
sighted, including Clemenceau himself, began to ask them- 
selves whither this madness was leading them; for, in an 
atmosphere of rising hysteria, a scramble now set in among 
the more ambitious political groups, each trying to outbid 
the other for the possession of this invaluable talisman— 
M. Rochefort and his ‘ intransigeants,’ M. Dérouléde and his 
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* Ligue des Patriotes,’ and the Royalists backed by the fortune 
of the Duchesse d’Uzés. While England remarked with 
amused indifference yet another ‘caprice de Marianne,’ 
Bismarck from across the Rhine watched every move in the 
game with malignant satisfaction. 

If the Republic were to be saved, it was now obvious to 
all that Boulanger must be destroyed. In February 1888 
some partial elections were held and the Boulangists were 
highly successful. But worse was to follow, for, a vacancy 
occurring in the industrial department of the Nord, the 
General, after a2 whirlwind election campaign, carried the 
seat by 172,000 votes against a strong and level-headed 
opponent. The frequent anti-Government demonstrations 
which followed showed that the tide of excitement was still 
rising. In July the General committed a serious error. He 


was unwise enough to call M. Floquet, an important but 
inoffensive citizen, and somewhat short-sighted, a liar. M. 
Floquet promptly called him out, and, significantly seconded 
by Clemenceau, carried off the honours of the field by wound- 
ing his redoubtable opponent in the neck. For a moment 


there was a breath-taking pause. The nation’s darling, the 


dashing cavalryman, to have been worsted by a mere civilian 
more accustomed to the handling of an umbrella than of a 
lethal weapon ! Surely he could never survive such 2 humilia- 
tion! But those who held such views still under-estimated the 
strength of national sentiment behind the man. He himself 
had by now almost ceased to count. The mob which bore 
him along like a stick in a raging torrent were no longer alive 
either to his virtues or his failings. ‘The crowds might roar 
his name ; but what they wanted was more than the man— 
a restoration of national self-respect, of which a sick hatred 
of politicians and a longing for action and for revenge were 
the chief motives. 

Such were the feelings which carried Hitler to power in 
Germany a generation later, and it is illuminating as an 
illustration of the essential difference in the characters of the 
two nations to compare the Teutonic mystique surrounding 
the ex-housepainter and corporal, with his emotional facial 
theories, and the blatant politique in which his French counter- 
part moved, based partly on definite achievement and partly 
on political opportunism of the most cynical kind. It is 
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impossible to imagine a Frenchman ever supposing that a 
swastika and a prolix book of personal opinions could at any 
time be weighed in the balance as qualifications for the leader- 
ship of a nation, with a row of medals, denoting extensive 
active service, a notable mastery in the art of horsemanship, 
or a great name. Yet the General not only survived this 
threatened set-back, but provided, in the marriage of his 
daughter which took place in October, an occasion of public 
rejoicing for his followers of which they nobly availed 
themselves. In fact, within the ranks of the party this affair 
came to be referred to reverently as the Apotheosis. Never- 
theless, the man of destiny himself was no longer the man he 
had been; the number of his friends and their constant and 
divers advice was beginning to bewilder him. More and 
more he inclined to seek comfort in the society of the one 
woman whom he ever really loved, Madame de Bonnemain. 
Marguérite de Bonnemain was not deceived by any outward 
appearances. To the people he might seem to be the saviour 
of his country, a new Napoleon wielding the sword of La 
Bonne Lorraine. But nottoher. To her this man with the 
upright carriage, the fair beard and heavy moustache, the 
well-tended uniform (for he was always careful of his appear- 
ance) and the hunted look in the eyes was simply ‘ Mon bien 
cher Georges,’ whose only true friend she was. 

Late in the month of January 1889 there occurred a 
vacancy in the representation of Paris. Here, his friends 
pointed out to him, was an opportunity which in no citcum- 
stances must be missed. A resounding victory within the 
capital would inevitably open the way to the assumption of 
supreme power. Nothing was left to chance; Boulangist 
papers appeared over-night like mushrooms. Boulangist 
posters covered every available space in street and square. 
A sum of no less than £80,000 was said to have been spent 
on this election, and the result was a magnificent vindication 
of the efforts involved. The General headed the list with 
245,000 votes, his opponent, a moderate Republican, M. 
Jacques, came next with 162,000, and the remaining candi- 
dates shared 27,000 votes between them. The great moment 
had at last arrived. Paris was in a ferment, the General’s 
supporters, whether Royalist, Imperialist or merely Bou- 
langist, were beside themselves with joy. Everyone was 
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delighted—except the General. It was pointed out to him 
that he only had to mount his horse and ride to the Elysée 
and the government of the country would be in his hands. 
But he hesitated. Now that the moment had come he seemed 
to have lost interest. And the moment passed, never to 
recur. A new Government came in, under M. Tirard, whose 
main plank was a determination to suppress Boulangism once 
and for all. This particular objective was assigned to the 
Minister of the Interior, M. Constans, who lost no time in 
undertaking it. The first blow fell on the Ligue des Patriotes, 
which was suppressed and its leader, M. Dérouléde, pro- 
secuted, The next was a threat, conveyed privately to 
Boulanger, of what he might expect within a few days when 
M. Constans struck again. The hint was enough. On the 
evening of March 31, in his apartment in the Rue Dumont- 
d’Urville, the General gave a small dinner-party. Before 
each guest was a menu, written out and ornamented ‘ d’un 
délicieux dessin Louis XV.’ by the fair hand of Madame de 
Bonnemain, who, though she did not appear at table, saw to 
the management of the feast from the background. The 
General was nervous and preoccupied. Conversation lan- 
guished, and all attempts on the part of the guests to draw 
him out of his depression failed dismally. It was remarked 
that at one point his eyes were full of tears. The following 
morning Paris learned with stupefaction that General 
Boulanger had fled the country. 

The rest of the story is soon told. The General went 
first to Brussels. He appeared to be quite unaware of the 
fatal nature of the step which he had taken. To one of his 
supporters who followed him into Belgium a few days 
after his own departure he said complacently : ‘ Those who 
criticise my leaving Paris are fools [sont des miais]. You will 
see that future events will prove that I was right.’ On 
April 24 a move was made to London, whither he was 
followed by Madame de Bonnemain. Here he resided at 
No. 51 Portland Place, whence he kept in touch by means of 
intermediaries with all that was going on in France. One 
of these intermediaries, M. Verly, has left it on record that 
between the months of April and August he crossed the 
Channel, backwards and forwards, fifty-six times. From 
London the party moved to Jersey, the penultimate stage of 
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the journey. Here also the General was kept informed of 
every move, not only by means of the Boulangist bureau 
which had been set up in Paris, but also by Madame de 
Bonnemain herself, who made frequent journeys thither on 
her own business as well as on that of the Party. In October 
sentence of imprisonment for life in a fortress was passed by 
the Senate on Boulanger, Rochefort and the rest, in absentia. 
Subsequently the revelations of M. Mermeix in the Figaro, 
entitled ‘Les Coulisse du Boulangisme,’ brought all alike 
—Royalists, Bonapartists, Radicals—under suspicion. The 
faithful Marguérite, writing from Paris, might well say that 
she is keeping a record ‘ de tous ceux qui disent du mal de 
toi’; the number was growing daily. Boulangism was now 
definitely dead as a movement. The Republic had triumphed, 
not only over Boulangism, but quite as decisively over the 
Orleanists. And, advantage being taken of the opportunity 
offered, the scrutin de liste, as originally initiated by Gambetta, 
was abolished by statute. So the movement to which the 
General had given his name had at any rate accomplished 
something. 

There remained only the final exit of the principal player 
from the now deserted stage. It was not long delayed. In 
1891 Madame de Bonnemain was taken ill in Paris. Learning 
that Boulanger was preparing to attempt to join her, a move 
which could only have resulted in his immediate arrest and 
imprisonment, she, against all medical advice, made the 
journey to Brussels, and there, after lingering for a few weeks, 
died in a house in the Rue Montoyer which he had taken for 
her. The General never recovered from the blow which this 
loss inflicted. He became haggard and emaciated, so much 
so that one of his friends said that had it not been for his 
blue eyes and characteristic beard he would not have recog- 
nised him. He was now also in considerably reduced cit- 
cumstances; nevertheless—and it is greatly to his credit— 
his household, which consisted of one coachman, one foot- 
man, two valets, two maidservants and three cooks, refused 
to leave him. His mother took up residence with him, and 
his much-neglected wife wrote suggesting that she might do 
likewise, but her letter remained unanswered. Finally, on a 
morning in September 1891, having driven out to the ceme- 
tery of Ixelles, he was seen, after gazing for a long time at a 
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wreath lying on Madame de Bonnemain’s grave bearing the 
inscription ‘ Marguérite 4 Bientét’ (he had placed it there 
himself the day before), to draw a pistol out of his pocket and 
shoot himself through the head. 

So died, at the age of fifty-four, the last and least successful 
of the dictators of France. For it is as the last of the line 
of dictators which began with Napoleon I. that Boulanger 
should be regarded rather than as the precursor of that which 
began with Mussolini. Although his direct accomplishment 
was negligible, yet by implication he effected much. Since 
his day so greatly has France feared the rise of an individual 
to supteme power in the State that even the innocent have 
not infrequently suffered. It was, for example, with grudging 
hand that a French Government gave the authority of 
genetalissimo into the keeping of General Joffre in 1914, 
with so grudging a hand that her own safety was in fact 
thereby dangerously compromised. It was through the 
struggle with Boulanger that the Third Republic gained that 
self-confidence which enabled it to withstand shocks such as 
the Dreyfus case and the Panama and Stavisky scandals 
which have assailed her since. And it is owing to Boulanger 
that the country was so inoculated that it was able to resist 
with comparative ease the virus of post-war authoritarianism. 
As to the man himself, enough has already been said. He 
was weighed in the balance and found wanting; vanity 
prompted him to shoulder a burden that has before now 
broken many a stronger and greater than he. Let his epitaph 
stand in the concluding sentence of an obituary notice which 
appeared soon after his untimely end: ‘and so, not being 
able to live like Caesar, he has chosen to die like Werther.’ 


J. H. F. McEwen. 
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I. 


In a characteristic generalisation Sir Henry Maine said: ‘ The 
most celebrated system of jurisprudence known to the world 
begins, as it ends, with a Code.’ 

Maine was referring to Roman law. The first Roman code 
was a mixture of legal and religious precepts made public by 
being engraved on twelve tablets in 450 8.c., at the behest of 
an angry people, the plebeians. The object of the Roman 


plebs was to curtail the power of the patrician administrators 
by obtaining a public definition of the law. The last Roman 
code was that ordered by the Emperor Justinian nearly a 
thousand years later. This, too, was an attempt to satisfy an 
imperious political need—namely, the restoration of law and 
order in the reconquered Roman Empire. 

The most renowned and the most imitated of modern 
codes was also the achievement of a great emperor. The 
Code Napoléon crowned a general movement towards 
national uniformity in legal matters which had been desired 
by many in France since the days of Louis XI., and had 
been taken up with enthusiasm by the members of the revolu- 
tionary conventions who desired to substitute for the varied 
local customs of pre-revolutionary days a uniform legal 
system based on the current ideas of liberty, equality and 
fraternity. Napoléon saw the political value of a series of 
national codes, and he hastened the completion of the Civil 
Code bearing his name which was promulgated in 1804; he 
even went so far as to attend most of the sessions of the 


codifiers in person. Thereafter followed a Code of Civil Pro- 
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cedure in 1806, a Commercial Code in 1808, a Penal Code and 
a Code of Criminal Procedure in 1811. These five codes still 
form the basis of French private law and criminal law. It was 
the naive belief of some of the early revolutionaries that the 
codes would need little interpretation and would leave no 
room for other sources of law. This notion was not shared 
by the legal experts of the day, and the course of legal de- 
velopments in France has proved that the legal experts were 
right. A whole body of administrative law has grown up 
side by side with the codes, and on several occasions, notably 
with regard to the subject of unjustified enrichment, a body of 
authoritative judicial pronouncements (jurisprudence constante) 
has been produced to supplement the deficiencies of the 
codes ; moreover, some legislative modifications of the codes 
have also been found to be necessary. Nevertheless, the 
Civil Code, which is the greatest of the French codes, 
has been a success, and it has largely contributed to the 
spread of French institutions and culture throughout the 
world. 

Belgium adopted the Civil Code in the year of its pro- 
mulgation, Thereafter the code was adopted or closely fol- 
lowed by many of the South American republics as they came 
into being, and by Louisiana and Quebec, where French is one 
of the official languages of the law to this day. In 1838 the 
Netherlands adopted the code in place of the native Roman- 
Dutch law which still obtains in the former Dutch possessions 
of South Africa and Ceylon. As late as 1865, when Italy 
became united, it was found that the French code supplied a 
suitable basis for a new code to be used throughout the king- 
dom. The Roumanians had similarly borrowed from the 
French in the previous year. In addition to those countries 
that adopted the French code as a result of an internal political 
or tevolutionaty movement, many countries had the code 
imposed upon them by Napoléon’s conquests, and this is 
why, for instance, a Russian version of the code was used 
until recent times in the old Duchy of Warsaw. Napoléon’s 
victories also left their mark on the legal life of some parts of 
Germany, but it is significant that the German victory over 
France in the war of 1870 resulted in the creation of a German 
code for the whole of Germany. Indeed, the German Civil 
Code of 1900 can be regarded as an expression of the German 
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unity which followed 1870. This code is the result of some 
twenty-six years of patient industry, and, as one might expect, 
it is more in harmony with modern conditions and shows less 
Roman law influence than does the French. The German 
Civil Code contains only 104 more articles than does the 


French, but it is considerably the bulkier of the two, since the 


German articles are usually longer than the corresponding 
French ones. Although opinions differ, there seems to be 
some justification for the view that the German code ‘ is by 
no means equal to the Code Napoléon in clearness and sim- 
plicity of statement.’ It is perhaps dangerous to cite an 


atbitrary illustration, but the following one may serve to 
illustrate the difference in the two styles of drafting. 

Article 1382 of the French Civil Code, which is repeated 
almost verbatim in article 134 of the new Polish Code of 
Obligations, runs as follows : 


Every human act that causes damage to a third party shall render 
him, by whose fault the act occurred, liable to make good such damage, 


The corresponding articles of the German code run: 


Article 823. A person who, wilfully or negligently, unlawfully injures 
the life, bodily health, freedom, property or any other right of another 
is bound to compensate him for any damage arising therefrom. 

A person who infringes a statutory provision intended for the protec- 
tion of others incurs the same obligation. If, according to the purview 
of the statute, infringement is possible even without any fault on the 
part of the wrongdoer, the duty to make compensation arises only if 
some fault can be imputed to him. 

Article 826. A person who wilfully causes damage to another in a 
manner contra bonos mores is bound to compensate the other for the 
damage. [Translation by C. H. Wang.] 


The Code Napoléon is divided into three books : 


The first book . . . treats of such matters as marriage, divorce, the 
status of minors, guardianship, domicile and absentees. Thesecond... 
treats of property, usufruct and servitudes. The third . . . is a curious 
medley. . . . It deals with matters so diverse as gifts, wills, and succession 
ab intestato; obligations in general, including contract; quasi contract 
and tort; marriage settlements, sale, lease, partnership, and other 
special contracts; mortgages, liens, and pledges; and prescription. 
[Amos and Walton, French Civil Law.] 


Similar subjects are comprised in the German Civil Code. 
The French and German codes are rivals. They provide 
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alternative sources of law in respect of the same topics. 
During the twentieth century, however, German influence 
has tended to predominate in the legal world. For instance, 
the Japanese Civil Code is closely modelled upon the German, 
and the German code largely inspired the Swiss Civil 
Code of 1907, compiled by Professor Huber, which has 
now been imitated by Turkey. Even in post-war Poland and 
in China, where French advisers have not been lacking, 
German influence is predominant. Had the French code 
been more up to date, the story might have been different, 
but, as Professor Capitant, of Paris, has pointed out, the 
French undoubtedly lost a valuable opportunity for diffusing 
French legal ideas when they failed to carry through the 
revision of the Civil Code that was started in 1904. But if this 
is true of France, how much more so is it true of England, 
where the law has never been reduced to any sort of a code ? 
If French influence has been rather on the decline in the out- 
side world, English influence has been almost wholly lacking 
outside the British Empire and the English-speaking coun- 
tries. Our Constitution may have been imitated, but our laws 
have been neglected by foreigners. 


Il. 


The reasons why there has been no general movement 
towards codification in England seem to be historical. 
Blessed with the early achievement of national unity, and 
with the benefits of a system of law which, however imper- 
fect from a modern scientific point of view, has been common 
to the whole country for hundreds of years, Englishmen have 
not yet generally felt any need for a code as a means of express- 
ing national solidarity. The principles of the common law 
were worked out at an early period of our legal history ; in 
particular, the rule of law, as opposed to the rule of an 
atbitrary sovereign, came to be regarded as enshrined in the 
Magna Carta, and, being in harmony with the Christian tone 
of our civilisation, has been appealed to in almost every con- 
stitutional issue ever since the thirteenth century. The law 
has been accorded a sanctity and a respect in England that 
has been denied to it in other countries, where changes in the 
legal system have too often been the results of revolutionary 
political movements aiming at a complete break with the past. 
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The roots of the common law lie deep in the history of 
our people. Whenever Englishmen have acquired new terri- 
tories abroad by settlement, as distinct from conquest, they 
have, by a legal presumption, always been deemed to take 
with them the common law as it existed at the date of the 
settlement. Hence it is that throughout the English-speaking 
world the common law has been planted out at different times 
and in different soils. It is only nowadays, when we have easy 
means of communication between different parts of the world, 
that we are becoming conscious of the varying forms the 
common law has taken in different parts of the globe. The 
rise of the great North American Republic and the growth 
of Dominion autonomy have helped to emphasise this. 

No doubt the lack of any code of English law has contri- 
buted to the present state of affairs, for, with the best will in 
the world, one cannot be sure of maintaining any unity of 
development among a number of uncodified systems. A 
striking illustration of this occurred recently. For some fifty 
yeats or so English and Indian courts had been purporting to 
gtant divorces on the same basis. In fact, however, it was 
discovered in 1921 that the Indian courts had been adopting 
a much wider test of jurisdiction than that taken by the Eng- 
lish courts. The result of this technical difference of judicial 
tradition was that many couples were regarded in India as 
having been properly divorced by a court of competent juris- 
diction, when the English courts were not prepared to admit 
that the Indian court had any jurisdiction at all. An Imperial 
statute was necessary to regularise the position of hundreds 
of couples who had been deemed legally divorced in India, 
but who were regarded by the English courts as legally 
matried. 

Divergent developments in the common law ate especially 
noticeable in the United States, where the mass of case law 
and statute law has grown to such proportions that it has 
become almost unmanageable. One result of this has been 
the recent gallant attempts to restate the different branches of 
the common law in the form of codes, accompanied by a 
running commentary which does no more than explain and 
illustrate the working of every article; no reference is made 
to case law or other authority, although the existing law was, 
in fact, most carefully surveyed during the making of the 
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restatements. These unofficial codes ate, of course, of purely 
persuasive authority ; their influence will depend upon their 
reasonableness alone. Another result of the prodigious 
amount of American law has been the attempt to reduce the 
vast quantity of statute law by adopting common forms of 
legislation on various topics, such as the law of negotiable 
instruments. The restatements and the uniform laws may 
well be the precursors of bolder attempts to codify the law. 

Although the position in England is far less complex than 
that in the United States, where the law differs in each State 
of the Union, it should not be forgotten that the law is dif- 
ferent in each part of the United Kingdom and Ireland and 
that English law only applies in England and Wales. 


Ii. 

So far, then, there has been no strong political move- 
ment in favour of codification either in England or in the 
Empire. There have only been individual agitations. Just as 
the first English dictionary was the work of one man, so, too, 
the first English writing in favour of codification was the 
work of a single individual. Jeremy Bentham was the Dr. 
Johnson of English jurisprudence, and, in spite of his eccen- 
tricities and extravagances, his work produced lasting results, 
mainly by the way of improvements in the statute law that 
were undertaken in the nineteenth century. 

Our unwieldy collection of statutes had been the cause 
of complaint as long ago as in the sixteenth century; Sir 
Thomas More protested in Utopia against the Tudor habit of 
calling into operation obsolete statutes made to suit earlier 
and different social conditions. Lord Bacon made proposals 
in 1616 for reforming and recompiling the Statute-book ; but 
it was not until after Bentham’s angry fulminations that parlia- 
mentary opinion of a century ago was roused to action in 
regard to the chaotic condition of our written laws. So 
unwieldy was the collection of statutes that it was only 
imperfecty known. Sometimes both court and counsel were 
ignorant of the existence of a relevant statute, and sometimes, 
even when the existence of a statute was known, an authentic 
text could not be established from the many variant readings 
that were to be found. As time went on the number of statutes 
increased and difficulties, obscurities, and discrepancies in- 
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cteased. The Benthamite remedy was to appoint Statute 


Law Commissioners to revise and consolidate the whole 
statute law. The full story of their work has been told by 
Ilbert in his classic work on Legis/ation. Suffice it to say that 
the Statute Law Revision Act of 1856 repealed 120 obsolete 
statutes, Lord Campbell’s Act of 1861 abolished some 900 
statutes, and the Acts of 1863 and later years carried on this 
surgical work. The case was desperate and an operation was 
necessary, since by English law a statute never dies by disuse ; 
it must be repealed, 

In 1870 a Chronological Index of Statutes was prepared 
for the first time officially, and since that date the work of 
indexing and revising the increasing quantity of statute law 
has been steadily going on; only a satisfactory code would cut 
down this work once and for all. 

Consolidation began in earnest in 1861 with seven valuable 
Acts grouping together specific criminal offences previously 
dealt with in many scattered enactments. But these Acts by 
no means included all the criminal statutes. Other attempts at 
consolidation have been made from time to time in connexion 
with company law, property law, and the law of British 
nationality. But it is safe to say that most of our statutes 
dealing with various kindred subjects remain unconsolidated. 
In order to find the definition of ‘ workman’ for the purposes 
of the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, which is only one of the 
numerous statutes now dealing with the liability of employers, 
it is still necessary to turn to section 8 of the Employers and 
Workmen Act of 1875, and this definition of a workman is 
not the same as that used in other similar enactments. Indeed, 
we have a plague of various definitions of what appear to be 
the same terms and conceptions, as the governmental index 
of statutory definitions shows. Legislation by reference and 
definitory confusion are only two of the evils that a scientific 
code would lessen if it did not entirely remove. 

The need for making English case law more easily manage- 
able has also been considered by governmental authority, but 
with little success. In 1866 a Commission was set up, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Cranworth, ‘to inquire into the 
exposition of a digest of the law and the best means of accom- 
plishing this object, and other ways of exhibiting in a com- 
pendious and classical form the law embodied in judicial 
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decisions.’ Even at this time it was calculated that there 
existed 100,000 decided cases in English law. The Commis- 
sion survived to make a recommendation that there should 
be prepared ‘a condensed summary of the law as it exists 
attanged in systematic order under proper titles, and divided 
into definite statements or propositions, which should be 
supported by references . . . and illustrated by instances 
... 3 but after making this Report in 1867, the Commission 
appears to have died a natural death. The cause of this 
untimely demise seems to have been the same as that which 
killed the French Civil Code Commission of 1904: the work 
was entrusted to men who were too distinguished in their 
profession, and consequently too busy to devote the necessary 
time and energy to the work. There is perhaps a good deal 
to be said for entrusting, at any rate, the spade work of 
codification to a paid body of qualified if not distinguished 
men, in the same way as have done those private firms that 
have produced such excellent unofficial digests of our law. Of 
these digests the best known are perhaps the English and 
Empire Digest of Case Law, in some forty volumes ; Hal/sbury’s 
Collection of Statutes, in thirty volumes; and the famous 
Halsbury’s Laws of England, in some thirty volumes. On a 
smaller scale there is Professor Jenk’s Digest of English Civil 
Law, which is in the form of a code, as, indeed, are many well- 
known legal text-books on individual topics. The larger 
works are merely arranged alphabetically, But in all these 
unofficial works the anomalies and discrepancies of our law 
must inevitably be reproduced, since no unofficial compiler 
has power to alter the law in order to remove even absurdities. 
Only an official codifying body can arrange the law and 
improve it at the same time. This fact is slowly being realised 
in England, and towards the end of the last century we wit- 
nessed the emergence of isolated codifying, as distinct from 
mere consolidating statutes. It is significant that our few 
codes deal almost exclusively with branches of commercial 
law, where, more than in any other department of law, a clear 
statement of legal rules has been generally desired and con- 
vincingly articulated through various powerful groups such 
as trade associations and chambers of commerce. 

It is worthy of note, also, that the codes of English com- 
mercial law are largely the work of single individuals of genius 
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rather than of committees of distinguished lawyers. Sir 
Malcolm Chalmers drafted the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, and the Marine Insurance Act, 
1906. Sir Frederick Pollock prepared the Partnership Act, 
1890. These codes embody in a terse and lucid fashion the 
pre-existing principles of law on their respective topics, with 
only such alterations as were deemed necessary to clear up 
uncertainties in the law; they are arranged in a logical 
scheme, and they are, unlike mere consolidating Acts, self- 
contained—that is, they set out the principal rules of law in 
such a way as to supersede the earlier jumble of case law, 
statute law, and mercantile custom. ‘The fact that these Acts 
have required very little amendment by later statutes is 
eloquent testimony of their success. Moreover, the number 
of judicial decisions needed to interpret these codes cannot 
be said to have been high, as any annotated copy of the Acts 
will show. 

In post-war times there has been a new stimulus to codifica- 
tion. The creation of the League and its Rome Institute for 
the Unification of Private Law marks a new epoch in inter- 
national codification. Already the common law rules relating 
to the carriage of goods by sea and by air, and with regard to 
the reciprocal enforcements of foreign judgments and foreign 
arbitral awards, have been modified by English statutes based 
upon internationally agreed conventions. The Rome Insti- 
tute, which is presided over by the Hon. Mario d’Amelio, 
First President of the Italian Court of Cassation, works in 
close collaboration with foreign representatives of the prin- 
cipal League Powers, and it has paved the way for many more 
international conventions on matters such as the inter- 
national sale of goods, international private arbitration, and 
the liability of hotel-keepers. 

The movement towards codification in England must 
inevitably be stimulated by such measures. At present, how- 
ever, our adoption of internationally agreed codes on matters 
of such importance as the mutual enforcement of foreign 
judgments has not been sufficiently thoroughgoing to lead to 
any simplification of our law. The statutes relating to the 
reciprocal enforcement of judgments are unnecessarily com- 
plex. The provisions for the enforcement in England of 
judgments obtained in Scotland or Ireland are quite different 
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from those governing the enforcement in England of judg- 
ments obtained in the Dominions, and they differ, again, from 
the provisions made for enforcing foreign judgments here. A 
strong case for the codification of these rules could be made 
on the grounds of convenience alone, since the principles 
underlying the various enactments are substantially the same. 
The present discrepancies are mainly in matters of detail. It 
is the realisation of the need for eliminating discrepancies 
from out law in the interests of simplicity, to an extent that 
is not possible by mere consolidation of statutes, that has led 
to the latest English attempt at codification. 

By a Treasury minute of October 31, 1927, a distinguished 
Committee was set up by the Government under the chair- 
manship of the present Lord Macmillan : 


To prepare a draft of a bill or bills to codify the law relating to 
Income Tax, with the special aim of making the law as intelligible to 
the taxpayer as the nature of the legislation admits, and with power for 
that purpose to suggest any alterations which, while leaving substantially 
unaffected the liability of the taxpayer, the general system of adminis- 


tration and the powers and duties of the various authorities concerned 
therein, would promote uniformity and simplicity. 


The preliminary part of the Committee’s Report deserves the 
attention of everyone interested in the subject of codification. 
The general principles there set out are equally valid for any 
other attempt to codify a branch of English law. The 
undeniable need for rendering tax law more intelligible to 
the man in the street, and for promoting uniformity and 
simplicity in the law, is clearly demonstrated in the Report. 
The arguments used by the Committee are likely to be even 
more acceptable in respect of less repulsive legal topics than 
income tax. Rightly or wrongly, the average man must 
suspect, when he reads the Report, that the political impetus 
towards codification must have been due in no small measure 
to the administrative difficulties which the uncodified tax law 
has caused officials in their everyday duties. These officials 
can properly claim our sympathy ; the consolidating Act of 
1918 was an advance on previous legislation in that it brought 
together and rearranged fifty-two earlier Tax Acts, but, says 
the Report, 

It did nothing to bring the law, either in substance or in language, in 
accord with modern conditions. 
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Much of the tax law reproduced in 1918 had been enacted 
some 125 years ago, and it was more suitable to the social 
and economic conditions of a past age than to those of 
to-day. 

Since 1918 Annual Finance Acts have merely stopped up 
loopholes in the law which have usually been discovered only 
after long and expensive litigation. Consequently the Com- 
mittee had to report that the fabric of the Tax Acts had 
become ‘overlaid with incongruous patches,’ and that 
amendments ‘ were often framed without sufficient regard to 
the basic scheme upon which the Acts originally rested.’ 
Moreover, the terms used in the Acts were often ambiguous 
and ill-defined. Hight different meanings were attached to 
the word ‘ assessment.’ Not only were there these faults of 
drafting, but there were anomalies within the Acts themselves 
which could only be got rid of by the exercise of considerable 
administrative discretion on the part of officials, without 
which, we are told, the Acts would have become un- 
workable. For instance, the penalty for fraudulently under- 
stating one’s income was found to be much less heavy 
than that for merely neglecting to deliver a correct 
return of income at the proper date. In the first case the 
penalty was three times the tax on the sum concealed; in 
the second case it was three times the tax on the whole 
income. 

In addition to the statutes there were found to be some 
1800 reported cases on income tax, and many of these were 
mutually inconsistent. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the labours of the 
Codifying Committee extended over some nine years, and 
that when it issued its Report it was bound to say that it was 
impossible to provide, in a workable measure, for every con- 
ceivable case. The Committee was able to quote Aristotle 
to support the view that no piece of legislation can deal with 
every possible problem. Every law needs equity to supple- 
ment it ; but a law itself can at least be made reasonably clear 
and free from internal discrepancies, and this is what has been 
attempted in the draft Income Tax Code. This code shows 
that the complexity of modern law is no barrier to codifica- 
tion, but rather that it establishes the need for codification in 
the interests of simplicity. 
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IV. 


Equity and judicial interpretation are necessary under any 
system of law, and the wider the terms in which a principle 
of law is enunciated, the greater is the discretion which the 
law-giver accords to the judge. Professor Del Vecchio, of 
Rome, has recently shown that most modern codes of law 
frankly recognise there will always be gaps in written law, 
since they usually provide that some form of judicial con- 
struction shall supplement the law whenever there is no other 
means of settling a problem. Codification clarifies the law— 
it does not do away with interpretation, it does not make a 
judge a mere slot machine. On the contrary, the effect of a 
code is to assist the judicial process ; but reason and the ideal 
of justice must move the judge under a codified system as 
much as under an uncodified system, since no judge can 
refuse to do justice on the ground of the insufficiency of the 
law. 

Most English criticisms of codifications seem to proceed 
on the assumption that a code is to be treated like an ordinary 
statute, and to be interpreted literally and grammatically. In 
the preface to the second edition of Ha/sbury’s Laws of England, 
which is dedicated to him, Lord Hailsham says : 


The work possesses many of the best attributes of a code, yet it has 
escaped that endless embroidery and commentary and explanation, with 
their resulting obscurity, which is the normal fate of a code. 


In his recent introduction to the law, Lord Justice Slesser 
makes the following points: he says that a code destroys 
continuity in legal development, that it is more rigid than the 
case system, which leaves less opportunity for legislative 
despotism by magnifying the position of the judge. There is 
much in these criticisms ; but, it is submitted, whether or not 
they would in practice be justified under a system of codified 
English law would depend upon the manner in which our 
judges dealt with the problem of interpretation. If our judges 
continued to apply their traditionally high ethical and Chris- 
tian standards of conduct in interpreting the law, and if they 
were allowed to relinquish the present method of formal inter- 
pretation which is applied to written law as distinct from 
common law, surely a summary of what is best in our largely 
judge-made law would tend rather to perpetuate than to 
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diminish the beneficent influence of the historical common 
law and its judicial interpreters. 

The importance of preserving that fundamental axiom of 
the common law, the principle of liberty within the rule of 
law, becomes even more apparent when it is realised that it 
is this common law principle that is at the root of the demo- 
cratic institutions that are the strongest link still binding 
together the British Commonwealth of Nations and the 
English-speaking peoples. This is the real political signi- 
ficance which a programme of codification of the common law 
might have to-day. 

The need to make our law more harmonious by elimi- 
nating its more glaring inconsistencies is now generally recog- 
nised among members of the legal profession in this country. 


As the head of the legal profession and the interpreter of its 
needs, the Lord Chancellor has created a Committee composed 


of practitioners and academic lawyets which has produced, 
and is proceeding to prepare, drafts of non-controversial 
measures with a view to putting an end to various anomalies 
in the law. Such work will no doubt result in the clearing 
away of much that is uselessly complicated from our law; but 


the fact that the Committee is bound to produce short mea- 


sures that must be passed into law in a complex background 
of statute law, common law and equity, which it has no power 
to reduce to order by codification or even consolidation on a 
wide scale, is bound to diminish the usefulness of its dis- 
interested labours. This seems to be apparent from the litiga- 
tion that has taken place upon the interpretation of the statute 
suggested by the Committee to abolish the harsh common 
law decisions laying down the rule that the death of a party 
to an action for personal injuries puts an end to the proceed- 
ings. Only a self-contained code could adequately settle the 
present difficulties caused by the concurrent existence of a 
number of statutes and decisions all of which deal with the 
creation or determination of various rights of action to which 
the death of a human being now gives rise. 

The writer suggests that nothing short of a long-term 
policy of law revision, to be worked out in collaboration with 
the Dominions and the Colonies, with a view to the ultimate 


enunciation of the leading principles of our common law and 
equity in the form of a clear and authoritative code, could 
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setve to clarify the present confused state of affairs in the laws 
of the British Empire. The detailed working out of such a 
code would be a matter for the judiciary in each country, since 
a good code deals only with matters of principle. The work 


of drafting such a code would of necessity have to proceed 
slowly : even forty or fifty years might not be too much time 
in which to accomplish the task ; the necessary preliminary 
surveys would require several years, and many preliminary 


drafts might be necessary if legal opinion were to be ade- 


quately consulted. An inferior code would be worse than no 
code at all. 

The work which we have attempted so briefly to outline 
might well be a proper subject to occupy the attention of an 
Empire law school such as that envisaged in the Report of a 
recent Lord Chancellor’s Committee on Legal Education, 


which has claimed the sympathetic attention of eminent public 
men such as Lord Macmillan; ordered research by young 
men drawn from all parts of the Empire at a fairly early stage 
in their legal career might not only serve a great ideal, but it 
might also provide an unrivalled training and give rise to a 


deepened sense of solidarity among the future leaders of the 
legal profession in the British Commonwealth. Such an 


institution might even revive our export trade in common 
law and democracy. 

Maitland’s observations on the German Civil Code of 1900 
are perhaps pertinent to our theme : 


The German mess was also a bad mess, worse in some respects than 
our own, and yet, by dint of skill and courage and perseverance, the great 
work has been accomplished. 


What the Germans did yesterday, we may perhaps do to- 
morrow; and we might even do it better than they. Might 
not the forthcoming Imperial Conference consider the ques- 


tion of legal as well as political organisation ? 


B. A. Wort Ley. 
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POPULATION AND PROSPERITY 


By Sir JoHN MArRIoTT 


‘Ir is men that make cities.’ The aphorism is true and 
pertinent. Of all the problems that should engage the 
attention of the Imperial Conference, now imminent, the 
most fundamental is the problem of population. All other 
problems, such as those of defence and trade, are, in logic 
and in fact, dependent upon the solution of the primary 
problem of population. It is, therefore, the more regrettable 
that the agenda of the Conference, as announced by the Prime 
Minister, should assign a subordinate, if not a merely pro- 
visional, place to the question of migration and Imperial 
settlement. 

It may be objected, in imine, that the question of te- 
distributing the white population of the Empire has receded 
into the background in view of the greater urgency of the 
problem of depopulation. True it is that the menace of 
depopulation is, at the moment, exciting increasingly anxious 
attention. Of this there is conclusive evidence in the corte- 
spondence columns of daily newspapers, in review articles, in 
the reported discussions of scientific societies, and in numerous 
books. Among these the works of Messrs. Carr Saunders 
and Caradog Jones, of Mr. D. V. Glass and Mr. Knezynski 
(all recently published by the Oxford University Press), and 
Dr. McCleary’s The Menace of British Depopulation demand 
careful consideration. On the facts there.seems to be general 
agreement. On the deductions to be drawn from the facts 
there is, on the contrary, a wide divergence of opinion. If I 
refrain from embarking on the controversy it is partly for 
the unfashionable reason that I possess no special competence 
for the discussion of a highly technical question, and partly 
because, if the main contention of the present paper be valid, 
the birth-rate problem may solve itself. 

Production must evidently precede distribution: if the 
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‘natural inctease’ of population declines as rapidly and 
generally as many of the experts anticipate, the question of 
‘redistribution’ would become purely academic. At the 
present moment it is actual and urgent. 

The facts, though familiar to experts, may be briefly set 
forth. The population to the square mile is in the United 
Kingdom 483, in England 701, in New Zealand 13, in Canada 
3, and in Australia 2. Leaving out of account Monaco, 
which has 5750 inhabitants to the square mile, and Malta, 
which has 2227, the only European countries comparable 
in density with England are Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Belgium has 7o2 and the Netherlands 627. Germany has 
366, Italy 358, but France only 197. The figures for the 
Dominions need, however, to be corrected. The Astor 
Committee on Empire Migration, which reported in 1933 
(Cmd. 4075), pertinently pointed out that physiographical 
considerations render considerable areas of Canada unsuitable 
for permanent white settlement. Deducting these areas, the 
Committee put the average density of Canada, not at 3, but 
at 7°256 to the square mile. Of the Australian Common- 
wealth only three-fifths of the total area is similarly assumed 
to be habitable. The density would, on this assumption, 
be raised from 2 to 3°75, and of New Zealand from 13 to 16°8. 
But when all deductions have been made, and all considera- 
tions taken into account, the stark figures are literally appalling. 

It has lately become fashionable to assert that, notwith- 
standing the fact that there is encamped on British soil a 
great army of unemployed men and women, the homeland 
is not, in fact, over-populated. Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
obiter dictum in opening the Budget of 1936 is frequently, but 
fallaciously, quoted in support of that view. His appre- 
hensions in regard to the continued diminution of the birth- 
rate had reference to the Empire as a whole, not exclusively 
to the United Kingdom. And at this point it may be 
convenient to expose a very common fallacy. 

Socialists of all hues have constantly urged ‘ land settle- 
ment’ in the homeland as a panacea for unemployment. 
Admittedly something has already been done by the establish- 
ment of small self-sufficing communities. On every ground 
such settlements are to be encouraged, but in relation to 
unemployment they can never be more than palliatives. The 
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post-war Reports of the Estimates and Public Accounts 
Committees tell a pitiful tale of disappointed hopes and wasted 
millions. The experiments in land settlement made by the 
State after the war ended in disastrous failure. Better fortune 
may, and it is hoped will, attend the much more modest 
experiments now being made by voluntary societies. But 
these are all on a small scale, and for a simple reason can 
never be otherwise. 

The reason is this. We talk glibly of so many people to the 
square mile. A square mile is 640 acres. It is commonly 
computed that 3 acres of cultivated land per head of population 
ate essential to reasonably comfortable subsistence. France 
has rather more, and is, or could be, roughly self-supporting. 
In no circumstances could Great Britain with its present 
population be similarly self-supporting. Land reclamation, 
improved drainage, more intensive cultivation—these things 
might do something, but not enough. ‘If’ (as I have said 
elsewhere) ‘ every inch of ground in Great Britain were to be 
cultivated, if we were to put under the plough all our parks, 
golf-links, and playing-fields, if we were to reclaim every bog 
and deer forest, and to clear of buildings every town and 
village, we should only get about 13 acres per head of popula- 
tion.’ We could undoubtedly produce more food at home 
than we do at present. This was proved during the war; but 
war experience also proved that we could do so only if our 
people were prepared either to accept a lower standard of 
living, or to pay a higher price for their food. 

The stark facts would seem, then, to show that the pre- 
sent position in the homeland is highly artificial, not to say 
precarious. We deliberately elected, in the Victorian era, to 
concentrate our economic activities upon manufactures, mines, 
banking and shipping, and to purchase our raw materials and 
food in the cheapest markets. The policy of the Manchester 
School spelt ruin to British agriculture; but the resulting 
industrialisation and urbanisation brought into being an 
immense population, and poured great wealth into the 
pockets of the middle classes. Incidentally, the Manchester 
School must be credited with a result entirely opposed to its 
intentions—the creation of a great Overseas Empire. Jeremy 
Bentham, perhaps the greatest prophet of that School, was 
specially insistent upon the ‘ emancipation’ of all colonial 
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settlements ; Cobden advocated Free Trade largely on the 
ground that only by adopting that policy should we rid our- 
selves of colonial ‘ encumbrances.? What would be the posi- 
tion of the Dominions to-day without the men and women 
who poured into them in the later nineteenth century and the 
first fourteen years of the twentieth it is not easy to imagine. 
It is doubtful whether their populations would be white ; it 
is certain that they would not be predominantly British. 
Though the emigrants were drawn largely from the rural 
districts, industrialisation was ultimately responsible for 
their existence. Thus did the plans of the Cobdenites 
miscarry. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century some 
12,500,000 emigrants left this country. Considerably more 
than half of them were bound for the United States. Between 
1900 and 1913 the volume of emigration was larger than ever 
—aggregating about 7,000,000, or an annual average of half a 
million. Of these more than 50 per cent. went to the United 
States, but nearly half a million went to Australia, an equal 
number to South Affica, and to Canada no fewer than 
1,625,054. Between 1900 and 1909 1,297,217 persons, or 
130,000 a year, left these shores for Empire destinations. But 
the peak was reached in the next four years when we were 
reinforcing the Overseas Empire at the rate of 304,000 per 
annum, or an aggtegate of 1,217,710.) All this migration 
took place, as the Report of the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1934 (Cmd. 4689) points out, with a minimum 
of assistance from the State. Only since the war has the 
Government of the United Kingdom played any direct part 
in Empire migration and settlement.? 

During the war itself migration naturally ceased. When, 
in 1919, it was resumed, it was with the generous assistance of 
the State, which was deeply concerned about the fortune of 
ex-service men who had lost their jobs, or had never had any. 
Much discrimination was exercised in the choice of these 
migrants, but not enough; and great embarrassment was 
thus caused to the Dominions, and no little suffering inflicted 


1 These figures ate gross. The met emigration to the Empire was about 200,000 
per annum. 

* A small amount: of assistance was given to the ‘1820’ settlers in South Africa; 
to the New Zealand Colonization Company, and to the Selkirk Scheme in Canada 
(Cmd, 4689). 
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on individuals. Between 1919 and 1922 Empire migration 
was at the rate of over 180,000 per annum. 

In 1922 the Empire Settlement Act was passed. That Act 
was the outcome of a Conference held in January-February 
1921 between representatives of H.M. Government and the 
Governments of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. The 
Conference examined exhaustively the question of State-aided 
Empire settlement; its conclusions were endorsed by the 
Prime Ministers of the Empire (who met, not, as was in- 
tended, in an Imperial Cabinet, but in ‘ Conference,’ in June- 
August 1921) and were embodied in the Act of 1922. One 
who took an active and hopeful part in the passing of that 
Act must regretfully confess that it has been, on the whole, 
a dismal failure. 

The Act empowered the British Government to co-operate 
with the Dominion Governments or with public or private 
organisations, such as the Church Army, the Salvation Army, 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, etc., in carrying out agreed schemes 
for the assistance of suitable persons who wished to settle 
overseas. It was contemplated that the schemes would take 
different forms: for development or land settlement, for 
assisting suitable persons with grants or loans towards 
passage money, allowances for training or otherwise. The 
financial liability of the Home Government was limited for 
the first year to {1,500,000 and for the fourteen subsequent 
yeats to £3,000,000 a year. The Dominions undertook, on 
agreed schemes, to contribute on the basis of £1 for £1 for 
that portion of the subvention spent on assisted migration. 
This last item was estimated to cost about £1,000,000 a year ; 
a total of {2,000,000 a yeat would thus become available for 
the assistance of migration—a sum sufficient, it was calculated, 
to provide the preliminary training, passage and landing 
money for 60,000 to 80,000 persons a year. In the case of 
adults not more than one-third of the passage money was to 
be a free grant, though another one-third, or even two-thirds, 
might, in special cases, be advanced on loan. It was hoped 
that as the scheme got under way, and if the repayments of 
advances were added to the funds available for assisted 
migration, the number of settlers would considerably exceed 
the 80,000 a yeat contemplated under the original scheme. 

The experiment fell on evil days. For the first seven years 
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things went fairly well. Nearly 300,000 persons were assisted 
to migrate, mostly to Australia, but a large number also went 
to Canada, about 40,000 to New Zealand, and a few to South 
Africa. In 1929 the economic blizzard blew through the 
world. It is a fact, established if paradoxical, that migration 
is (as a recent Report put it) ‘a symptom of prosperity and not 
a cure for depression.’ To this law famine-stricken Ireland 
offered a striking exception, but it has been confirmed by the 
experience of the years since 1928. From the inauguration of 
the experiment down to December 31, 1928, the total number 
of migrants assisted under the Act was only 405,396, and of 
the 107,841 who have migrated since 1928 more than half 
proceeded as ‘ full-fare-paying ’ passengers under the {10 rate 
to Canada (Report of Oversea Settlement Committee for 
1935-6 [Cmd. 5200], p. 8). The total expenditure under the 
Act down to the end of last year was only £6,105,417, against 
an authorised expenditure of £43,500,000. ‘Truly a pitiably 
meagte result—a grievous disappointment of the high hopes 
entertained by the authors of the Act of 1922. 

The fiasco must be attributed partly to the ‘ Act of God,’ 
partly to the wilfulness and stupidity of man. With regard to 
the controllable reasons, let it be said at once, and with all 
possible emphasis, that the admission or exclusion of migrants 
is entirely a matter for the Dominions. In particular, the 
Dominions have plainly every right to insist upon a teason- 
ably high standard of physical and moral fitness for those 
whom they choose to admit. Infinite harm has been done by 
the careless association of the problems of unemployment and 
Empire migration. The homeland has no right to saddle the 
Dominions with the burden of its own unemployables. Nor, 
indeed, has it ever asserted the right. But suspicions have 
unquestionably been aroused in the Dominions by careless 
talk and irresponsible writing on this side. From the minds 
of responsible statesmen overseas the suspicion has by now 
been dissipated, but it persists among the ignorant masses. 

And not only among the ignorant. The old ‘lump of 
labour ’ fallacy is still widely accepted, especially among trade 
unionists in Australia. They have not forgotten the incident 
of the ‘ six hatters,’? In 1903 six English hatters were, under 
an Act passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in 1901, 
refused permission to land at Melbourne. The immediate 

Vor. CXXI—No. 723 AA 
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difficulty was overcome by the tactful intervention of the 
Premier of the Commonwealth, but an article which appeared 
at the time in the Sydney Bulletin accurately reflected the general 
sentiment : 

The right of Australia has been once and for all established definitely 
to keep out of this Continent English-born citizens if in her own interests 
she so chooses. . . . Australia . . . has shown that an Englishman is 
not necessarily welcome because he is an Englishman. The six hatters 
have made history. 


Nobody denies the right thus bluntly asserted; but we may 
respectfully question the validity of the economic theory upon 
which the policy of the Australian trade unionists was and is 
based. It is, indeed, perfectly natural that when trade is 
depressed, and unemployment figures are rising, highly-paid 
and highly-protected wage-earners should regard with jealousy 
the intrusion of competitors for such employment as is still 
available. But it is sometimes forgotten that producers are 
also consumers. What the secondary industries in the 
Dominions most urgently need to-day is expanding home 
markets. Despite high labour costs, they may or may not 
be able to compete in neutral oversea markets; but closer 
settlement would assure them a market at their own doors. 
Greater density of population may well bring them enhanced 
prosperity. On the narrower economic ground the restric- 
tive policy of ‘Labour’ in the Dominions may, then, be 
impugned. But there are wider considerations. 

‘ Australia,’ wrote the Sydney Bulletin, ‘has proved her 
power to keep Australia for the Australians.’ As applied to 
immigrants from England, the words were true in 1903. As 
regards British immigrants, they are true in 1937. But ina 
wider sense? A ‘white Australia’ is a magnificent ideal. 
Australia can truthfully boast that her population is more 
nearly 100 per cent. British than that of any other country— 
not excepting Great Britain—in the world. But what of the 
future—the immediate future ? Can a vast continent, a terri- 
toty of 3,000,000 square miles, be held by a population of 
6,620,000 people ? The late Lord Northcliffe visited Australia 
in 1922 and was asked, on his departure, to give his opinion 
frankly about the future of that great country. He gaveit. He 
declared himself to be ‘ profoundly impressed by its magnitude, 
its profuse wealth, . . . its emptiness and its defencelessness.’ 
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He was ‘ staggered,’ he said, ‘ by the indifference of the 
Australian people to the vital question of population.’ 


The key [he insisted] to your white Australia ideal is population. You 
must increase your slender garrison by the multiplication of your people. 
The world will not tolerate an empty Australia, This continent must 
carry its full quota of people . . . you have no option. Tens of millions 
of people will come to you whether you like it or not. You cannot 
hold up the human flood by a restrictive clause in an Act of Parliament. 


Lord Northcliffe’s blunt words were at the time much resented 
in Australia. But they were true then, and they are equally 
true, and even more pertinent, to-day. Nor is the indifference 
noted by the great journalist any longer universal. 

One instance to the contrary. In September 1935 a note- 
worthy address was delivered to the British Association meet- 
ing at Melbourne by an Australian doctor. Sir Raphael W. 
Cilento, the Director-General of Health and Medical Services, 
uttered a grave warning to his confréres and fellow-country- 
men. In Australia, he declared, the decline in the birth-rate 
mirrored most alarmingly what was seen in Western Europe. 
. . . In respect of natural increase Australia’s population 
figures were most disturbing. Her birth-rate was one of the 
lowest in the world, the natural increase for 1931 being half 
that of 1891. He regarded a period of increased pressure in 
the Pacific as imminent and inevitable. The population of 
Japan proper would increase (with 92,000,000 it is already 352 
to the square mile) to 113,000,000 by the time when England 
and America would reach their period of stalemate. For Aus- 
tralia, he concluded, the alternative was ‘ immigration or 
ultimate invasion.’ 

Sir Raphael Cilento is not alone among Australians in 
his fears. Politicians and business men are also, at long 
last, awakening to the importance of recruiting population. 
Sir Ralph Knox, President of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, speaking lately at Adelaide, declared that the 
time had arrived when the Federal and State Governments 
should seriously consider the revival of immigration. With 
even higher authority Mr. Stevens, the Premier of New 
South Wales, said at Sydney (February 6) : 

The fear that immigration would rob local workers of jobs was an 


entirely false doctrine. It was high time that political and industrial 
leaders put aside their fears and demonstrated in practice that there was 
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greater security and opportunity for Australia in a well-balanced influx 
of men and capital than in any other policy. 

The conjunction of capital and men should be noted. 
It recurs in most of the speeches made on the immigration 
question in Australia. And not only in Australia. The 
external menace to Canada is much more remote than to 
Australia, but Canada has hardly less need than Australia 
for men and money, and is again beginning to realise it. 
Speaking at a Migration Conference at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
not long ago, the Lord Mayor of that city said : 

Far-seeing Canadian politicians are convinced that Canada will not 
be able to absorb her present unemployed until she gets more settlers. 
It is the definite objective of Canada to double her present population 
of 10,000,000 in the shortest possible time, and Mr. Mackenzie King has 
definitely stated that her ideal is a population of 80,000,000. 

Dr. Stephen Leacock, distinguished alike as an economist 
and a humorist, declared in 1930 that ‘Canada, even with 
our present limited industrial technique, can quite easily 
maintain 200,000,000 inhabitants.’ Perhaps; but I shall be 
well content if, at the forthcoming Conference, the Canadian 
representatives will demand an extra 10,000,000 ‘in the 
shortest possible time.’ But it is fervently to be hoped that she 
will not go to Central Europe to get them. There has, in the 
past, been too much readiness to go to that particular source of 
supply instead of imitating the Australian ideal of ‘all British.’ 

On one point, however, there must be no illusions. 
Within the last few days a statement has been issued on 
behalf of the Saskatchewan Immigration and Settlement 
Convention. It emphasises the point that the Province of 
Saskatchewan ‘is strongly in favour of a resumption of 
British immigration on a considerable scale in conjunction 
with adequately financed and properly supervised settlement 


on the land subject to the necessary finances being provided from 
United Kingdom sources.’ * Precisely. The significance of the 
words I have italicised cannot be exaggerated. The 
Dominions want men from Great Britain; but they want 
also money, and most of all they want markets, Rarely have 
I heard a speech from a Dominion statesman which did not 


lay equal emphasis on the three requirements in conjunction. 
Gladly will the Dominions welcome immigrants from the 
3% Morning Post, March 30, 1937. 
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homeland, but there must be capital to set them on work, 
and for their surplus produce the Mother Country must 
provide protected markets. 

The situation is, then, decidedly more encouraging to-day 
than it has been for some time past. Parliament has extended 
the Empire Settlement Act of 1922 for a further period of 
fifteen years, though amended in two important respects. 
The maximum expenditure in any one year is cut down from 
£3,000,000 to £1,500,000; but as the largest amount ever 
expended under the expiring Act was, even in the ‘ peak’ 
year, less than £1,250,000, the restriction is academic—the 
mote so as the Government have given an assurance that if 
the new maximum proves insufficient they will ask Parliament 
for mote money. More welcome is the amendment by 
which the State subvention to the approved schemes of 
voluntary societies is increased from 50 to 75 per cent. 

The voluntary societies—the Salvation Army, the Church 
Army, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, and others—have continued, 
even during the days of depression, to do magnificent work 
for children. And for children and young unmarried women 
the demand of the Dominions has never ceased, though for 
women it has slackened. The Society for the Overseas 
Settlement of British Women report a diminution of sailings 
from an average of about 1350 for the seven years 1922-8 to 
about 450 for the years 1930-6. But 1936 showed an improve- 
ment on its immediate predecessors. The invaluable work 
of this society is concerned mainly with the supply of pro- 
fessional women—teachers, hospital nurses and the like, 
Among the societies which are responsible for the migration 
of children special mention should be made (in addition to 
the societies mentioned above) of the work of the Fairbridge 
Farm Schools. It was in 1909 that Kingsley Fairbridge, an 


Oxford Rhodes Scholar from Rhodesia, formed in Oxford 
his Child Emigration Society. In 1913 he and his wife 
started at Pinjarra, in Western Australia, a Farm School 
where poor children from this country might be trained for 
farm work. For details as to his entirely original methods 
I must, for lack of space, refer readers to the admirable 
atticle contributed to this Review in April 1935 by the Rev. 


A. G. B. West. Since Fairbridge started his Farm School no 
fewer than 1111 children have entered it, and over 7oo of 
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them are now at work in the State. How highly Western 
Australia appreciates the product may be gathered, not only 
from the increasingly generous subvention given to the school 
by the Government, but much more from the fact that for the 
100 children ready to leave the school there were, in 1933, 
1000 applications. Among the ex-scholars unemployment 
has been and is non-existent. 

The appeal launched, and generously supported, by 
the Prince of Wales in 1932 gave an immense impetus to the 
work, and in 1935 the Prince of Wales Fairbridge Farm School 
was started amid lovely surroundings on Vancouver Island 
(B.C.). Already about 100 children, more than half of them 
from Tyneside, have been sent out to British Columbia. A 
third Fairbridge School will be started this year in New South 
Wales, and Lady Northcote lately bequeathed a large fortune 
to trustees for the establishment of a fourth school, on the 
same model, in Victoria. The good seed sown by the young 
Rhodes Scholar has, indeed, yielded an abundant harvest. 

In searching the horizon for signs of hope the Fairbridge 
Schools leap to the eye. Happily—as preceding paragraphs 
should have made clear—there are others. But the most 
encouraging symptom is the awakening sense of the urgency 
of the problem now clearly discernible in the Dominions. 
The Dominions are exceedingly cautious in utterance. Rightly 
so. They will not encourage false hopes; they insist on 
reciprocity ; they will admit migrants only if the homeland 
will furnish capital and guarantee markets. But the rise in 
the price of primary products is simplifying the trade position, 
and the wiser heads in the Dominions begin to realise the 
truth that capital expenditure has run ahead of population 
and that only by increasing population can the burden of 
overhead charges be diminished. No visitor to Canada, for 
instance, can fail to be struck by the fact that in regard to 
public buildings, hotels, and much else, Canadians have been 
building with more faith than prudence for a future that 
cannot materialise without a rapid increase of population. 

Can the homeland supply the men? That at present it 
can supply a great many is indisputable ; that it can keep up 
the supply if the birth-rate at home fulfils the fears of the 
pessimists is impossible. But if migration is resumed on a 
considerable scale, those fears will, I am convinced, be 
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dissipated. The reasons for diminishing families are 
admittedly complex. They cannot be analysed in a few 
sentences. But among them one of the most potent is the 
sense of overcrowding—the lack of elbow toom. For 
deficiency of space migration is the obvious corrective. 
Another impediment to the resumption of migration cannot, 
however, be ignored. Sir Ernest Benn’s picture of This Soft 
Age may lack chiaroscuro, but it will hardly be denied that 
the present age is much softer than the Victorian era, which 
(with all its shortcomings) has bequeathed to us a measure 
of virility not yet exhausted. 

The effect upon migration of schemes of social insurance 
was examined by an Inter-Departmental Committee which 
reported in 1926 (Cmd. 2608). While holding that there 
wete other causes more directly operative in restraint of 
migration, the Committee concluded that the cumulative 
effect of the various schemes was ‘ to counteract to an appre- 
ciable extent the attractions of the life of independence 
offered in the Dominions.’ 

Even since 1926 there has been a large increase of expendi- 
ture on the ‘social services.’ The effects are much more 
clearly manifest to-day than they could be to the Maclean 
Committee. There is, of course, no going back on the 
policy of social insurance. Consequently there are, I am 
persuaded, only two ways out of the impasse. One is the 
standardisation of insurance schemes throughout the Empire. 
Failing that, it is imperative to devise some means by which 
insured persons shall not lose the benefit of their own contri- 
butions (at least) by migration to other lands under the flag. 
Meanwhile, as a corrective to the ‘ softness ’ imputed by Sir 
Ernest Benn to the present age, I commend the stirring appeal 
lately (March 3) addressed to the students of Aberdeen 
University by their Lord Rector, Admiral Sir Edward Evans 
(‘of the Broke”). It was a clarion call to a life of duty and 
adventure. If the call is heard and the response prompt, 
there will assuredly be no lack of fit persons well qualified for 
life in the Dominions. Should the Dominions be chary in 
admitting them, they will learn, perhaps too late, that it is men 
that make commonwealths ; that adequate population is an in- 
dispensable condition of prosperity. 


Joun Marriorr. 
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LANCASHIRE AND OUR FOREIGN TRADE 
POLICY 


By W. S. Ascott 


THE outstanding feature in any consideration of our national 
prosperity and well-being must be the fact that our natural 
resources are to-day inadequate to provide for our bare exist- 
ence, and that our only means of sustaining a population of 
some 40,000,000 is to import large quantities of commodities, 
to pay for which we must export in sufficient volume and at 
sufficient profit to maintain it in a reasonable degree of com- 
fort. If we fail to assure a sufficient volume of exports, not 
only will our standard of living fall, but ultimately our popu- 
lation will decrease or we must starve. Hence the first 
consideration of all interests in the State should be the main- 
tenance of our export trade. Nothing that we can do now 
can quickly restore the fertility of our land or our own pro- 
duction. We have ignored agriculture for a hundred years. 

Now that our bankers, sensing a chill at the roots of 
sterling, have suddenly come to the conclusion that it is time 
some attention were paid to our export trade, and that 
Lancashire is making it plain that it will no longer be passed 
over by Whitehall, it may be worth while considering whether 
a fundamental revision of our foreign trade policy is not 


called for. Many people, viewing with natural pride the 


astonishing recovery in our internal trade, with its accompany- 
ing rise in employment, in spending power and in deposits, are 
forgetful of the fact that while these are entirely due to the 
modification of our monetary system and to the adoption of 
a General Tariff in 1931, they barely touch the fringe of our 
real means of existence—our export trade. 

It is perhaps politically expedient to emphasise the visible 
effects on local industry of a national policy for cheapening 
money and for preventing others supplying our own needs ; 
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but it is none the less unsound practice to keep in the back- 
ground the less visible but equally certain indigestion which 
must result from a community feeding off its own tail, or the 
dire necessity of a country, which cannot produce all its 
requirements, exporting in order to pay for them. There has 
been much argument recently as to the best way of preventing 
the next slump. With due deference to Mr. J. M. Keynes, it 
may be said that a necessary pre-requisite for a system relegat- 
ing expenditure on public works to periods when_ private 
enterprise is declining is to furnish a national income which 
will provide a means of sustaining the one or the other. The 
only method by which we can consolidate the great progress 
made in our internal trade, and insure ourselves against 
slumps, is to recover our export trade. 

It is often overlooked that while most of our industries 
derive direct benefit from our general tariff policy, cotton, 
largely dependent as it is on the export trade, derives prac- 
tically none and has thus suffered more than any of our great 
basic industries. Being actually still the greatest of our 
export industries in spite of its shrunken volume, and the 
only visible means of restoring the balance of trade, its main- 
tenance is a national necessity, and consequently no less the 
concern of the bankers and the Government than of Lan- 
cashitre. While none of these see eye to eye on the subject, 
it is incumbent on all to press for such readjustments in the 
international field as will enable the cotton industry to fill the 
gap with the least possible delay. While all may agree to 
differ, there are still elements in Lancashite which justify the 
initiation of a policy which will assure the cotton industry 
means of progress by facilitating anc fostering its natural 
powers to recapture the foreign trade it has lost, instead of 
relegating it to a secondary position in our national economy. 


The Government’s indifference to Lancashire’s fate in over- 
seas markets is, indeed, nothing less than neglect of our 
national well-being ; and lip-service to the wonderful recovery 
in the home market without due regard to our foreign trade 
is, at best, encouragement of an early slump; at worst, 2 
direct threat to sterling. 

Before discussing the merits of any alternative policy 
capable of benefiting our export trade, it is essential to con- 


sider whether the industry most concerned is likely to 
VoL. CXXI—No, 723 Aa* 
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respond. Those of us in Lancashire who know the intrinsic 
merits and defects of our cotton industry have for long been 
awate that a shallow political propaganda has sought to 
encourage public opinion, particularly in Lancashire, in the 
belief that the so-called natural growth of cotton industries 
elsewhere has permanently impaired our competitive powers 
and thus restricted our field. It is therefore important that 
both those in the industry and those who have to frame our 
policies should appreciate the true position : whether, indeed, 
we ate spent or whether, by entirely justifiable Government 
assistance, most of our disabilities in world trade cannot be 
alleviated and eventually removed. The crux of the argu- 
ment is this plain statement: if no import duties existed 
throughout the world, and if international trade were based 
on balancing the export—import position of any two countries 
(as eventually, in sum total, must be the case), Lancashire 
cotton exports would to-day exceed the mighty volume of 
1913-14 were it not for the disappearance of mills and opera- 
tives in the maw of the disastrous post-war period. It is no 
answer to say that tariffs exist or that mutual balances of 
exports and imports do not; the statement is made to dispel 
the illusion that Lancashire in herself is spent, and to suggest 
the possibilities of a new foreign trade policy. It may be 
added that, excepting Japan, Italy and Belgium (all directly 
or indirectly subsidised), and possibly the United States, no 
cotton industry in the world could face Lancashire competi- 
tion, even under her present questionable régime, unless 
heavily protected. Primd facie, therefore, a strong case exists 
for considering new dispositions in our overseas trading 
relations, both for our own welfare and for the betterment of 
international trade generally. 

Lancashire’s main disabilities in international trade are : 

(a2) Prohibitive tariffs and quotas in many of her principal 
export markets. 

(d) Artificial currency ‘ rigging,’ or governmental bounty 
devices designed to circumvent tariffs or to stimulate 
production. 

In face of these disabilities, haphazard trading agreements or 
treaties based on the past, or fashioned to meet some passing 
emergency, must remain ineffective, and our trade, inter- 
national and otherwise, must continue to languish. The only 
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way to correct the economic maladjustment caused originally 
by the war, and greatly accentuated ever since by each country 
endeavouring to correct its own disabilities regardless of the 
effect on others, is to concentrate on the fact that the main- 
spring of all trade is mutual accommodation, and to make that 
consideration the basis of all future trading agreements. The 
achievement of mutual accommodation is synonymous with 
the right and the power to progress, which, in itself, shared 
by large and small, is the only assurance for a healthy ever- 
expanding international trade. Is such an achievement pos- 
sible in present circumstances ? If mutual accommodation is 
accepted as the essential basis of international trade, and if 
Britain, adopting it, will lead the way with a firm purpose, 
there can be no doubt on the question ; without Britain’s lead 
achievement will be doubtful or impossible. 

As the world’s largest consumer, Britain is in a position to 
found and maintain such a system of international trade, for 
—not necessarily to her disadvantage—she can give more 
than take, and thus induce co-operation. The system should 
be built up entirely on bilateral agreements. The basis of 
each agreement should be the exchange of products at the 
lowest duty rates compatible with the internal economy of the 
contracting Governments up to the point of parity ; there- 
after the country holding a favourable balance should be 
subjected to higher rates of duties on such excess, but subject 
to immediate reductions in measure as its market for our 
minimum-duty goods is opened wider. In effect, therefore, 
the purpose of such an agreement would be the equating of 
the import—export position—that is, it would become the key 
to ever-widening markets dominated by both visible and 
invisible trade, and regulated and controlled by easily adjust- 
able tariffs. The consideration on which such agreements 
would be built up would be the general mutual interests of 
the contracting parties only, and would thus be infinitely 
stronger than treaties based on historical precedent or most- 
favoured-nation treatment. With the passing of free trade 
principles in this country, the most-favoured-nation clause 
ceases to be our sheet-anchor in international trade ; hence- 
forth the basis will be mutual accommodation, with most- 
favoured-nation treatment operating within the agreements 


solely for the purpose of assuring to each industry equal 
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treatment to that accorded to the same industry in any other 
competing country. 

The Ottawa Agreements should form part and parcel of 
this new system of international trade, and should be subject 
to exactly the same type of sliding-scale duties in accordance 
with the fluctuating balance of trade. Thus Britain should dis- 
cuss and agree to fresh trading agreements throughout the 
Empire, based on the same principles of mutual accommoda- 
tion as would apply in her foreign trade agreements, but with 
the express purpose of getting as near an absolute free trade 
basis for all Empire trade as possible. Having established an 
Imperial schedule of free entry or moderate tariffs, she should 
treat this schedule as the starting-off point on which to build a 
foreign schedule to apply to that section of foreign trade in 
which we were endeavouring to encourage equality of trans- 
actions. 

In order that all commercial interests may be assured of 
due consideration, and that the schedules of each trading 
agreement may be quickly adjusted to fluctuations in the 
direction and volume of trade, a permanent Commission on 
the lines of the Import Duties Advisory Committee should be 
set up, for the express purpose of formulating and recommend- 
ing any changes which may appear desirable from time to time 
to the Government. On this Commission all important 
national industries should be directly represented, together 
with financial and economic experts whose duty it would be 
to weigh up, from a national standpoint, all the general and 
particular considerations, and thus present cases to the 
Government, which would then obviate the abuses caused by 
one industry’s interests overriding those of another. 

It may well be said that there is nothing new in 
these suggestions. They are, in fact, merely logical recom- 
mendations for restoring to international trade a practical 
framework within which those essential economies can be 
built up which have gradually faded out of foreign trading 
arrangements, either through stress of circumstances or by 
the overbearing growth of vested interests. It will certainly 
be argued that the establishment of trading agreements, having 
as their bases the reduction of existing duties to the minima 
compatible with national revenues, is impossible owing to the 
very existence of these vested interests. The only answer to 
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such reasoning is that if we are not prepared to attack the 
causes of world paralysis we must be prepared to remain 
ctipples and put up with our disabilities, The only way to 
get better is to face the real problem—that is, that each new 
trading agreement should be so fashioned as to’ improve the 
general economy of each country concerned, and not that of 
any particular interest in that country. If any industry or 
interest in any country is spoon-fed, it is axiomatic to say it is 
harming or ruining other interests, and thus forfeits any real 
claim to consideration. Opposition by such vested interests 
there is bound to be ; it is for the Government affording such 
interests protection to consider, in approaching new agree- 
ments, whether to jeopardise its general well-being or to 
continue to uphold the demands of any particular section. 
The framing of mutually beneficial agreements can and should 
be based on the gradual elimination of factors operating to 
the detriment of the general well-being and of international 
trade. 

It is beyond the scope of this article, designed primarily as 
a practical suggestion for arresting the downfall of a great and 
valuable industry, to discuss either the details of a new foreign 
trade policy which could assure its powers of recovery, or to 
expose the innumerable fallacies of the prevailing régime which 
have so largely contributed to its downfall. The details of a 
new policy based on mutual accommodation must necessarily 
vary as between country and country from the very nature of 
this consideration; the fallacies of to-day stand self-con- 
demned in the continual shrinkage and unrelieved stagna- 
tion of world trade. What is of immediate concern to every- 
body is not so much whether the suggested reorientation of 
effort will benefit Lancashire in particular, but whether it will 
benefit international trade generally, and thus provide an 
opening for any industry which, by its own merits, can 
establish its value to the world. No doubt can exist in the 
minds of disinterested people as to whether a system which 
permits, as is the case in India, the spoliation of destitute 
masses of the population by the imposition of duties of 50 per 
cent. and more on their principal articles of attire without any 
countervailing benefits can contribute one iota to the general 
prosperity of the world. Nor can the average man, viewing 
Japanese commercial penetration, discern a vestige of material 
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gain or benefit in a transaction which provides a needy peasant 
with a shirt at half its normal value, and at the same time robs 
him of his wage by inability to consume the product of his 
labour. These anomalies, which, by their countless multipli- 
cation, have become the rule rather than the exception, govern 
the international situation, and by their repercussions must 
continue to hamper trade and impoverish the world. And to 
the artificial schemes which thus seek to divert industrial effort 
through unnatural channels must be added still less tractable 
barriers raised by Governments, either for strategical or 
pseudo-economic purposes, which cut right across all the 
major principles of economic development. Going no 
further afield than Whitehall, we find a meat policy designed 
to bolster up uneconomically the British live-stock industry, 
a sugar policy forcing production unnaturally out of one 
corner of the Empire into another not suited to it, a dyestuff 
policy loaded on the shoulders of a crippled industry to pre- 
serve a source of war supplies. However essential these 
policies may appear to be from certain aspects of our national 
life, they are at best clumsy methods of achieving their pur- 
poses and are generally harmful in international trade. The 
grafting of purely political considerations on to trade policy 
by Governments is no less an abuse of the laws of economy 
than the spoon-feeding of inefficient industries by tariffs or 
subsidies ; if a Government wishes to make provision for 
safeguards in the event of war, it could and should do so at 
the expense of the community and not by hindering particular 
industries. 

Such, then, is the rough field in which international trade 
flounders. The soil is still fertile ; its extent wider than ever, 
but broken up into countless patches which yield no real 
harvest. With patience and determination, and an unswerving 
spirit of compromise and mutual accommodation, it will still 
yield rich fruit. It cannot be expected that the countless 
barriers will yield in a day: the process of levelling out mus} 
be taken in hand gradually but without delay. Britain has in 
the past led the world in many fields : as a daring adventurer, 
as a great coloniser, as the champion of freedom, as the 
founder of the industrial age. Now is her opportunity of 
leading the world back to prosperity by initiating a type of 
trading agreement which, while offering her opposite number 
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more than she takes in return, will be a continuing incentive 
to development and greater endeavour. The task may be 
gigantic, but its magnitude should not deter the approach to 
a system which, by removing the shackles which cramp and 
bind all of us, is the only guarantee of peace and its fruits. 

In its narrower sense of self-interest, such a system of 
international trade must be of untold benefit to Britain, even 
if her own dispositions are tempered more by generosity than 
by equity. By having her export outlets reopened she will be 
able to divert her energies once again into those channels for 
which her natural dispositions, past experience and equip- 
ment are most appropriate, and thus render possible the 
balancing of our trade account. In particular it will restore 
to the Lancashire cotton industry the field for which it was 
equipped and for which its vast experience and natural 
resources still assure it a leading position. The lifting of the 
ban on its normal activities will provide scope for doubling 
its export trade, and thus correct the view that its plant and 
personnel are redundant, and do away with perverted enact- 
ments and plans for throttling its activities to fit in with a 
thoroughly unsound condition of foreign trade, the only 
effects of which are to destroy the industry’s real effectiveness. 

No better illustration, in fact, could be given of the harm- 
ful effects of the present régime in international trade, or of its 
repercussions on individual industries, than a brief review of 
the Lancashire cotton industry as affected by the Cotton 
Spinning Industry Act—a measure which clearly owes its 
origin to the economic disequilibrium existing throughout 
the world. Here we have a once great industry which only 
twenty-five years ago through sheer proficiency was unchal- 
lengeable and, working in a constantly expanding international 
field, became the greatest export industry the world has ever 
known. Since the war its activities have been crippled by a 
variety of causes, by far the most important of which was the 
closing off of markets which formerly absorbed nearly two- 
thirds of its entire output. Brought to the verge of ruin, its 
leaders induced the Government and Parliament to pass a 
measure for reducing the spinning industry’s productive 
capacity to a volume approximating the remnant of trade left 
to it. The Spindles Act makes no provision for retaining or 
recovering trade, its sole purpose being to put out of action a 
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large amount of plant to enable the remainder to run at or 
near full capacity in the hope of restoring prosperity. Thus 


the very origin of the Act begged the whole question of the 
forces which had crippled the industry, and merely sought to 
alleviate its immediate effects without any regard for the 
economic effects on the cotton trade as a whole. Concur- 
rently with the passage of an Act designed to obviate the 
necessity of price-cutting, a series of legally-binding price 
agreements was adopted throughout all sections of the 
spinning industry in which no acute shortage of plant existed. 
Thus, in place of steps to regain a better foothold in foreign 
markets or to ‘ensure proficiency, we have a measure restrict- 


ing output combined with others removing the competitive 
basis—a framework embracing the two most reactionary 
features of monopoly in an industry peculiarly susceptible to 
every refinement of technique and economic poise. The Act 
itself is of too recent origin to provide any actual data, but 
its effects on the spinning industry and on the Lancashire 
cotton trade generally are already unmistakable. 

Very soon after the Spindles Act came into operation the 
Japanese cotton industry—Lancashire’s most formidable com- 
petitor—traised its export prices throughout-the world by no 
less than 40 to 60 per cent. As a result, a large and unaccus- 
tomed demand from overseas again became apparent in 


Lancashire towards the end of last year and has continued till 
quite recently. Coming at a time when the home trade, 
assisted by Coronation requirements and an unaccustomed 
spate of Government business, was displaying unusual vigour, 
the effect on the Lancashire cotton industry was electric. For 


neatly three months such a deluge of business fell on the 
industry—strictly regimented and controlled at its base in 
the spinning section, while entirely disorganised in all other 
sections—as to expose all the latent defects of the new Act, 
and particularly the absurdity of leaving out of account the 
possibility of an expansion of business. Margins on yarns 


rose to dimensions never before associated with the industry 
except in booms.such as that which preceded the 1921 crash ; 
worse still, those mills not stopped or hampered by the 
Spindles Act were quite unable to cope with the demand, with 
the result that a famine of all the principal types of twist yarns 


essential for making cloths for the export trade has set in, 
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accompanied by all the vicious effects of scarcity, stopping 
thousands of looms and cramping those very exports of which 


both the industry and the country stand in such need. Mean- 
while the Spindles Board, administering the Act, also seri- 
ously hampered by the consequent increased values of plant 
which escaped the purview of those who framed its actuarial 


basis, continues its efforts to rid the industry of those spindles 


of which it actually stands in such need. The net result of 
the Spindles Board’s activities, in conjunction with the 
minimum price arrangements, is that foreign outlets, unwill- 
ing to accept both disproportionate price increases and to be 
deprived indefinitely of much needed supplies, have again 


during the past month transferred their business elsewhere, 


and export demand in Lancashire has once again apparently 
come to a standstill. 

Thus, efforts which should have been concentrated on 
devising ways and means to open outlets to a potentially 
receptive industry have apparently achieved nothing more 
than a new paralysis. The Spindles Act, with its vicious 
accompaniment of minimum price agreements, is sympto- 
matic of the entire range of restrictions in international trade 
to-day: artificial methods of trying to foist prosperity on any 
particular section are bound to react adversely on it and to 
deprive international trade of all possibility of the real pros- 
perity so essential to its continuance and expansion. 

The impending deliberations of the Imperial Conference 


provide a suitable opportunity for thoroughly discussing these 
matters and for formulating a new basis of reciprocal trade on 


which Britain can proceed to build up fresh trading agree- 
ments throughout the world instead of endeavouring to 
achieve the impossible task of stabilising trade and political 
good will on a foundation of make-believe. Such an achieve- 
ment is worthy of every effort, because in it lies not only the 
rehabilitation of Lancashire and of Britain’s trading position, 


but the restoration of that normal flow of world trade which 
alone can assure general prosperity and peace. 


W. S. Ascott. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘THE HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT’ 
A Review or REVIEWS 


By Tue Ricur Hon. Jostan C. WepGwoop, D.S.O., M.P. 


The truth is that liberty is not a right. In this respect it differs from 
justice. Every human being, the savage man as well as the civilised, 
the child as well as the adult, is entitled to justice. Liberty is rather the 
essential condition of human progress as it is also, in its perfection, the 
consummation of that progress. Humanity is on a journey from the 
animal to the divine. As time passes man is meant to be transformed 
into the likeness of his Creator. And the atmosphere which he must 
breathe thus to grow is the air of freedom.—Lorp Hucu Cect1, lately M.P. 


THE part that Parliament has played in shaping the 
government and freedom of England is the theme which 
the new History has to illustrate. In the present state of 
our historical resources we cannot pretend to have clear 
and distinct ideas upon this vast subject. Consider what it 
involves : what was the state of society in which the institu- 
tion of a Parliament first took shape? What were the reci- 
procal influences of the social conditions of these earlier 
times on the new institution and the gradual growth in its 
own power and ability to modify and control the environ- 
ment in which Englishmen have lived? Why did Parlia- 
ment perdure ? Who were the men who came up to Parlia- 
ment ? Who summoned or sent them, and what reception 
did they find ? What did they attempt year by year, and how 
much were they able to achieve? These ate some of the 
problems which arise when it becomes a question of unravel- 
ling the tangle of the nation’s history so as to lay bare any 
one of its major strands. Doubt and scepticism about the 
possibility of the task may all too easily arise. Some facts 
we can never know as all record of them has disappeared. 
But, in spite of these gaps, enormous quarries of informa- 
tion exist which have never yet been worked to get the 
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materials for the personnel of Parliament, without which 
no history can pretend to be adequate or ‘ scientific.’ 

To so great an extent has the English Parliament been 
part and parcel of English life that we have hardly realised 
the standing reproach to historical studies in England implied 
by this relative neglect of our most important institution. 
Historians—Pasquet, Pollard, Baldwin, etc.—have all con- 
centrated on the institutional development, but not on the 
social and personal significance. Parliament is not merely 
an abstract political institution. The enormous amount of 
work involved in making good the deficiency must inevitably 
discourage a scholar working single-handed, however skilled 
his hand may be. In one of the most learned and suggestive 
books we yet have on the subject, Professor A. F. Pollard 
disclaimed any intention of writing a history of Parliament, 
saying that his work was rather an indication of the research 
still to be done than a survey of what had already been 
accomplished. Prolonged research by many scholars would, 
he said, be necessary before his own tentative conclusions 
could be accepted. 

I have vindicated the truth of his remarks in my own 
experience during the last thirty years. When, in 1906, I 
first entered Parliament, I became curious to know who in 
my county and constituency had preceded me in that honour. 
Many years of work at the Public Record Office, Somerset 
House, and among local and private records were absorbed 
in my effort to discover the facts about the parliamentary 
representation of merely one county. When I had gone as 
far as I was able in this one section I could not let the work 
drop. I had become familiar with the historical sources, I 
had worked out the picture for one county, connecting local 
with national history. What more obvious task was there 
than to try to fill in the picture for the country as a whole ? 
What more necessary task at the present time for a believer 
in parliamentary government? But, as Professor Pollard 
has found, it is an impossible task for one man. The next 
step, therefore, was to provide the organisation by which 
the work could be carried on as a co-operative research. 
So it has come about that we now have a team of workers 
who are seeking; on a nation-wide scale, to construct that 


history which should comprehend and elucidate all the facts 
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about Parliament in the past which can throw any light upon 
the manner of its evolution. 

The work is being pushed on chiefly on the side of the 
personnel of both Houses. This must come first. The 
amount of toil and drudgery it involves can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have put their hands to the discovery 
of true genealogical fact and the verification of historical 
obscurities. But it is not being shirked. We are subject- 
ing every likely source of information to painstaking 
scrutiny. 

The first specimen of our work made its appearance 
last December with the publication by the Stationery Office 
of the volume of Biographies of Members of the House of Commons 
A.D. 1439-1509. This is but the first instalment of the 
three volumes which will be devoted to this period alone. 
In the next, lists of the members in both Houses in each 
Parliament of the period will be given, with their chief places 
of residence and constituencies, their age and walk of life, 
even their party, distinguishing those who had served in 
previous Parliaments. Each Parliament will be preceded by 
a short summary of the proceedings in that Parliament, 
taken from the Rolls of Parliament. There will therefore 
be a substantial foundation of fact in these two volumes 
before the attempt, now so hazardous and uncertain, is made 
to give, in their light, a picture of the general conditions 
of parliamentary central government in that age. And it 
may well be that the third volume should wait till periods 
before and after are available for comparison. 

One volume has appeared. How has it fared at the 
critics’ hands? Nobody who has given hostages to fortune 
in neatly 1000 pages crammed with dates and facts about 
obscure men, dead 450 years ago, can expect to survive a 
critical examination by experts unscathed. That any such 
book would contain errors of fact on points of detail was 
obvious. Consequently I welcome the closest possible 
scrutiny of the volumes issued and intend to publish addi- 
tions and corrections in each subsequent volume. The 
volume has now had scores of reviews in the Press. In 
looking through them, unlike the man who, when Macaulay 
criticised his book, swallowed the jam with greed but made 
a wry face when it came to the pill, my chief complaint 
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must be that there is too much jam and not enough pill. 
It would, of course, be idle affectation for me to pretend 
that I have been left unmoved by the many kind things which 
have been said of my efforts in this cause. The grandeur of 
the task itself affords a measure by which praise for attempt- 
ing it becomes praise indeed. I may, however, be allowed 
to assure those who, by their congratulations and praise, 
have encouraged me to persevere, that their remarks have 
been an abundant reward for the toil which is now at last 
bearing fruit. The jam, I must repeat, has swamped the 
pill, despite even the strenuous efforts of one reviewer to 
reverse the impression previously created by a leading 
article in the same journal, by presenting the hemlock without 
dilution. 

Corrections on specific points of detail have been sug- 
gested by two journals. Everyone who writes on medieval 
history listens with respect to whatever ‘strictures Professor 
Jacob may make upon his work. To be reviewed by him 
at all is in itself an honour, and for me it is doubly so when 
he can report that in our volume we had done ‘ an immense 
amount of work and established many facts of great value 
which will not necessarily be upset (as Col. Wedgwood 
seems to think) in another fifty years.’ When after that he 
throws a few lances (and whose armouty is better stocked 
than his ?), I may well beware. But the dents in my armour 
are perhaps not so deep as readers of Professor Jacob’s 
review might imagine. 

So many scholars have had occasion to acknowledge 
with gratitude the value of the criticism they have received 
in The Times Literary Supplement that I am not ashamed to 
confess myself of their number, especially when in a leading 
article, after referring to my ‘monumental enterprise,’ its 
remarks are disarmed by saying that ‘ whatever criticisms 
atise . . . they are ultimately due to the fact that a national 
undertaking, which might have taxed the collective resources 
of the Public Record Office, the British Museum and the 
Royal Historical Manuscripts Commission, has been left to 
the individual enthusiasm, enterprise, energy and’ industry 
of a private M.P. The present instalment represents an 
incredible amount of toil.’ 

Of the detailed corrections suggested, I am glad to accept 
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all those given in The Times: Beaufitz’s alias should be Bevise, 
not Revise ; Benack should be Berwick ; Bartilmoes should 
be called Bartholomew ; my Moody did wot save Henry VIII. 
from drowning ; Sheffield was not Speaker in 1510, and his 
death in the Tower should have been mentioned; there 
was no cardinal in England in 1504. Beyond the dozen 
corrections suggested by reviewers, we have already over 
200 corrections or additions to be pointed out and printed 
in our next volume now in the press. Those not discovered 
by the committee itself have been mostly supplied by county 
and borough specialists, and that brings me to the heart of 
the problem. 

Most of these local specialists are antiquarians rather 
than historians. Time was when the antiquarian was thought 
of as an old fusty pedant poring over ancient scrolls when 
not deciphering ‘Bill Stumps, his mark’ on ‘Roman’ 
remains. That time has passed. The modern genealogist 
has trained himself on Dr. Horace Round, on forty volumes 
of the Genealogist, on the Ancestor, and in the Public Record 
Office. He has become as sceptical and scholarly as the 
most scientific historian. He is an iconoclast ; the Complete 
Peerage is his work, ‘ Saxon’ and ‘ Norman’ ancestors are 
his prey, and he is never happier than when exposing the 
dicta of law lords when unravelling peerage cases. 

As the Complete Peerage is very much the genealogist’s 
work, so must also be the biographical volumes of The 
History of Parliament. He knows the sources, both printed 
and manuscripts ; his life is spent with manuscripts instead 
of in the lecture-room, he knows how much authority to 
attach to the various sources. For instance, Professor Jacob, 
reviewing in the Manchester Guardian, knowing his fifteenth- 
century England better than any other living historian, can 
say of Sir Thomas Montgomery—‘ born, by the way, in 
1433, not 1430 as Col. Wedgwood conjectures.’ He bases 
this, presumably, upon the inquest held on the mother’s 
death, wherein Thomas is called thirty et amplius. But the 
genealogist could give many examples of understatements 
of age in such like cases. So long as the heir’s age was over 
twenty-one it did not matter what age was recorded. The 
genealogist will take only ‘ proofs of age’ as final. Con- 
sider Humphrey Stafford (M.P.); he is called thirty-two 
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weeks old in May 1428, and twenty-four e¢ amplius in 1457! 
As the Montgomery in dispute was a Marshal of the Hall in 
1447, and was accounting for the Mint in 1450, my estimate 
of 1430 for his date of birth is to be preferred to Professor 
Jacob’s dogmatic and exact 1433. In like manner we are 
told that Sir William Estfield was ‘Lord Mayor in 1441.’ 
Some ancient and secondary authority must have been con- 
sulted, for the mayor in 1440-1 was actually John Pattesley 
and in 1441-2 Robert Clopton.1_ My footnote alone should 
have warned my critic—‘ an ordinance forbade anyone to be 
mayor more than twice, or within seven years of their last 
mayoralty.? Any ‘authority’ which calls the Mayor of 
London ‘Lord’ before the sixteenth century is naturally 
suspect to the genealogist. 

Three historians comment almost scoffingly on my 
statement that ‘biogtaphies of the fifteenth century men 
must be deductions and cannot be sure statements of certain 
fact.’ That does not illustrate my ignorance. They are 
demanding a certainty, a dogmatism, no one can claim con- 
cerning M.P.’s of 450 years ago. No genealogist would ask 
for it; no student of Horace Round would attempt it. 
Professor Jacob says that the Sir Nicholas Longford, M.P. 
in 1472, was the father of that name, not the son. How can 
he know? His dogmatism is guess-work, just like mine ; 
and re-examination confirms me that his guess is the less 
probable. ‘Henry Chichele was son of John Chichele the 
Archbishop’s nephew, not son of Henry Chichele.’ Pos- 
sibly : I gave both alternatives; but who is to decide, and 
how? No one conveniently labelled themselves M.P. in 
1472. In all this, then, historians are sailing uncharted seas, 
trespassing perhaps on others’ preserves. The Introduction 
is their province: the affiliation of these ‘lesser men’ had 
better be left to genealogists; for they can correct as well 
as carry out this search of persons, this variation upon normal 
historical research. 

On my fifty pages of Introduction historians are more at 
home, but divided. To some my writing seems meretricious, 
betraying the amateur—even the amateur writer. It is 
ungrammatical as well as unscholarly. One it positively 


‘Calendar of Letter Books of the City of London, K. (ed. R. R. Sharpe, 1911, pp. 250, 
262). 
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‘nauseates.’ More charitably Mr. Keith Feiling writes in 
the Observer: ‘It may not, ultimately, be the most learned 
volume of a long line, but we may predict that it will remain 
the most refreshing. . . . His Introduction, full of individual 
observation, finely expresses the public object he had at 
heart, a history of Parliament dedicate to liberty.’ Reviewers 
outside the profession quite obviously like just that which 
gave the critic in the Listener so much physical discomfort.? 

And the reason for all the intensity of feeling and frank- 
ness of expression is comprehensible. At least some pro- 
fessors want a concordance, a printed book of reference for 
their thesis-writing students; all others want something 
they can read with pleasure and digest with profit. The 
disagreement may be fundamental; some think history 
should record, others that it should teach ; and the dividing 
line has ever been a hotly contested frontier. I can at all 
events agree that ‘ the pitfalls are endless,’ and I am grateful 
to be reminded by The Times that it could be said of both 
the Oxford English Dictionary and the Dictionary of National 
Biography: ‘ Neither great work would have appeared at 
all if its editors had waited for that dream of ignorance, 
perfection.’ 

What I attempted was to create in others that vivid 
sense of the vital forces by which men in Parliament have 
built England as we know it to-day. I hoped in this present 
eclipse of democracy to awaken some realisation of what 
our predecessors and actual ancestors had done and suffered 
and achieved in the rather brutal childhood of the world. 
They were mere names on a pedigree, shadows far more 
imaginary than the national history in which they moved. 
The Introduction is intended to give them substance and 
show them as men like ourselves. Parliament was theirs 
as it is now ours. The continuity of Parliament gives hope 
and confidence. To-day we and others all over the world 
need that confidence, and I am not ashamed of devoting a 
few pages to the attempt to recreate it. 

The book has been generously received. All these undet- 
takings are slow in winning recognition, but it comes in 


* “Tt would be difficult to overpraise Colonel Wedgwood’s Introduction. It is 
masterly in its grasp of the bearing upon parliamentary history of this period . . . 
and is further distinguished by an imaginative insight.’ (London Mercury.) 
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time. Public libraries must hesitate before they commit 
themselves to buying an expensive series, but fortunately 
we can afford to wait. Several hundred volumes have already 
been sold and orders are still coming in from all over the 
world. For this is no mere domestic theme upon which we 
are engaged. Two thousand six hundred medieval English 
knights and burgesses may not seem to hold much interest 
for the world at large. But the foreign libraries* and uni- 
versities who are subscribing to The History of Parliament 
know that the matter concerns not only England, but govern- 
ment in general. 

With this initial volume, a great step has been taken in 
illustrating such government. Others will follow. The 
otder of their appearance must depend upon the way in 
which the research work can be organised. In this way we 
in Great Britain shall erect with the materials to our hands 
the full history of that institution which as a form of govern- 
ment has been taken as a model by the Empire and mis- 
translated by much of the world. 


Jostan C. WEDGwoop. 


® No less than twenty-five copies have already been sold to Japan. 
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LONDON CONGESTIONS 


By Mervyn O’Gorman, C.B., Member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers and of the Institute of Automobile Engineers. 


To all who know London she is a beloved town tather than a 
professional beauty among towns. She is mysterious at 
times, and picturesque and even sombre, but always, as it were, 
by chance rather than by intention. Hers is notably the 
charm of infinite variety. Her tangled streets teem with 
memories sad and gay. Britons at the back of the world 
remember her as their own capital, not for monuments and 
vistas of grandeur, and certainly not for her ignoble approaches, 
but for the familiar aspects, be it of her river under a half veil 
of mist, or more often for those unstraight, world-renowned 
streets that cluster about the Court, the Parliament, the Ex- 
change and the great Abbey. This central atea, up to a boun- 


dary marked on the map by some ten terminal railway stations 
(I exclude Charing Cross), may be called the ‘ hub ’ of London. 
This London must retain her character, her architectural 
vatiety un-“ improved ” by destructions and street widenings, 
and, above all, she must preserve her vigorous life. She will 


not do so if the neglect continues by which she is smothering 
herself and strangling her circulation. Her citizens must 
imperatively evolve a policy that provides for her road traffic. 
Fifteen years ago the inconveniences were great. Already the 
six-yeats period to 1927 was shown by official counts in 
London to have had a 38 per cent. inctease of vehicles ; and 
the augmentation has gone on. 

There has been no increase of road space and, what is 
worse, no policy of road ‘ lay-out.” The more circulation is 
impeded by additional vehicles, the greater the number of 
vehicles is required to complete, within the day, the deliveries 
of food, goods and services required by her 9,000,000 busy 
people. Latterly this growth of crowding of the roads has 
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again been measured. During the five years ending in 1935 
the counts showed yet another 35 per cent. increase,! not of 
traffic flow, but of vehicles present. There has still been no 
addition to road space, so that, again, every extra vehicle is an 
extra obstruction causing yet more vehicles to be put in 
commission, and by their presence further retarding traffic 
flow. Sir Henry Strakosch told us?: ‘ If trade is not given 
feeedom to expand, the standard of life is bound to fall.’ 
Londoners grumble, but fail to demand this freedom for 
their trade to expand. Superficial persons denounce the 
* machine for mastering the man.’ Thatisamere quip. The 
cane does not whip the boy. The administrative end of it is 
in active human hands. In the case of London traffic there 
is a difference. It is in the hands of a hundred local highway 
authorities. Are there not too many cooks? Is there not 
something wrong ina road administration that has obtained for 
the ordinary Londoner no freer locomotion from forty years’ 
experience of so remarkable a technical advance as the motor 
vehicle ? What is an administration for, if not to foresee 
on behalf of the citizen ? Our locomotion is daily slower. 
To utilise a machine it is necessary to know its aptitudes 
and its functions: one does not ask a borough council, as 
such, to understand its construction or controls. For their 
benefit I accordingly contrast the motor vehicle with those 
other traffic units for which the streets were originally intended. 
That should suggest in what respects a traffic policy involving 
a minimum addition to London’s streets might give us a 
better use of those we have and of the benefits immanent in 


the new traffic unit : 


A. The motor vehicle prefers the route of least delay to 
the route of least distance and is not put off by the 
steepness of a road. 


B. It has a greatly extended range of travel per day. 


C. It has the new ability and asset that it can wait in- 
definitely unattended and unhoused. 


1 The Times, September 3, 1936. 

* Lombard Association, November 11, 1936. 

8 The reason was given by Sir John Orr in another context at the British Association 
(The Times, September 9, 1936): ‘. . . any Government is reluctant to move in advance 
of public opinion when the measures might involve vested interests, and the raising 
of difficult financial and economic problems.’ A Frenchman said this more neatly : 
* Je suis leur chef, il faut bien que je les suive.’ 
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D. It obeys more reliably the control of brakes, accelerator, 


steering. 

E. It is cheaper to run (or would be, if there were no 
extreme motor taxation) and its compactness for a 
given load wastes less road space. 


As demerits it has : 


F. A tendency to side-slip, to create dust, to smell, to hoot, 
to rattle, and to dazzle. 

G. A marked inability to turn a circle of small radius. 

H. There is, lastly, the very important difficulty for an 
outside observer to gauge even the slow speed, or 


change of speed, of a motor vehicle. 


My proposition is that our old London can so utilise 
the qualities inherent in the motor vehicle (chiefly by intro- 
ducing a few ring arteries) that she could desist from her 
regrettable and costly destructions and street widenings in 
the central ‘ hub,’ add beauty to the outer town and dignity 
to the entries, bring the south of river area into profitable 
contact with the more prosperous parts of the town, make 
slums an anachronism, increase Londoners’ resistance against 
fire, bombs and gas in time of wart, facilitate access to aero- 
dromes by the citizens, simplify the problem of approaches 
to her bridges, increase the fluidity of traffic, reduce road 
accidents and noise, give freedom to trade to expand, and 
restore to the citizens much of the £20,000,000 estimated 
to be their annual loss in traffic delays. Lastly, I think that 
most of this can be achieved without imposing either new 
rates or taxes—save to the extent of preventing the Chancellor 
from diverting from their proper and promised destination 
the millions paid by motorists for the express purpose of 
making roads appropriate to utilise the qualities of the motor 
vehicle. 

Town-planning is in the news to-day, and I submit to 
the town-planner that the conveyance of traffic is the raison 
d’étre of a road or street. To provide for a free and safe 
traffic flow belongs to the same group of inescapable technical 
requirements as to supply pure water, sound roofs, good 
drains, vertical walls, etc. These are technical limitations of 
the medium in which the town-planner’s art must be practised. 
They are the texture of his material as the copper is to the 
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etchet, or boxwood to the engraver. The artist’s line may 
be influenced, or even suggested, but is not dictated by the 
nature of the medium he works in. The various alternative 
lines for the roads that may all give a good traffic lay-out are 
numerous. It is left to the artistry of the town-planning 
architect to select and arrange the one of these solutions that 
lends itself best to his esthetic satisfaction. I merely insist 
that no amenity of view, town vista, noble elevation or 
delicate perspective can compensate us for a failure to achieve 
the first purpose of a plan of streets which must be the safe 
and free movement of the town dwellers. 

Though people do not live in towns chiefly to move 
about, it is pertinent for a town-planner to ask himself : 
Why do we live in towns at all rather than in God’s unspoiled 
country spaces? When we become town dwellers we are 
(albeit subconsciously) seeking that nearness in time to out 
fellows which will enable us to share their activities in 
corporate life and to enjoy the many urban advantages for 
work and play which originate in collaboration and depend 
on co-ordination of effort. There are even those who enjoy 
crowds. These things cannot be got without ‘ mearness in 
time.’ . When any town grows and covers yet larger areas, 
physical nearness to one’s occupation becomes gradually 
impossible save to a few. When nearness of position is 
unattainable, nearness in time is the only substitute. To 
require that, in London, is to require fluid road traffic. 

People say London is five times too large. Is that inescap- 
able? The convenient size for London or any town is mainly 
determined by the fluidity of its traffic. Anyhow, we cannot 
scrap four-fifths of London, so we must, as soon as possible, 
cut such passage-ways, or, as I suggest, ring arteries, and so 
contrive their routes that all citizens shall enjoy ease, safe, 
swift, cheap and adequate road traffic flow, vehicular and 
pedestrian. 

The act of town-planning for traffic is unavoidably an 
act of prophecy. It involves a forecast that can only be 
achieved by extrapolation and calculation from collected 
data applied with imagination to the future. The intelligent 
planner of even a single street should be able to estimate the 
probable quantity of moving, stationary, bulky or small 


traffic units, their desirable velocity and the road and pavement 
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space they will require when in motion or at rest awaiting the 
call 


The vital preliminary data to a traffic forecast for a ‘ town 
plan’ are absent. Street width is dealt with at random. The 
statistics do not exist. The town-planning architect imitates 
some remembered street dimensions, themselves also the 
result of accident or guess-work. Let him at least be warned 
that almost all roads and streets as laid out of old have proved 
too small, and none—not even the Champs Elysées—have 
proved too large. The excuses for these inadequate widths 
are to be found in the historic evolution of towns, the great 
value of central sites, the high cost of street-making, and, 
in London, the fact that the control of planning has been 
entrusted in sections to a number of distinct, small, self- 
centred or self-protective local authorities. Rarely if ever 
has any large existing town been reconsidered as to its traffic 
plan as a whole. No planning of a town by independent 
sections can utilise the chief contribution the motor vehicle 
can bring to urban life. 

I do not object to the individual character of the hundred 
highway authorities of London being expressed in each 
locality by their hundred several architects. The result may 
be zsthetically curious, or even admirable. But no traffic 
plan can result from marrying these local plans so that their 
road ends meet. The various sectional plans must be so 
concerted that they fall in with the lines of an overriding 
general traffic plan of wide ring arteries designed for linking 
the traffic of the whole. This is no more than to recognise 
that the hundred sections are not each a self-contained 
economic entity. Trade and traffic must not only move from 
neighbour to neighbour, but innocuously past one neighbour 
to the next and the next. By ring arteries we can get this 
and, what is equally important, enlist the willingness of the 
motor vehicle driver (whenever he is on the ‘ through’ part 
of his journey) to divert his vehicle from passing among the 
* service’ traffic within the stopping and shopping streets of 
the localities. I explain these terms : 

Every road vehicle, private, public or commercial (even 
the omnibus when empty), is, at some time, either ‘ through’ 
traffic (defined as that which is passing through an atea but 


rendering no service therein) or ‘ service’ traffic which stops 
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to pick up or set down goods or people in the area wherein 
it is found. It is during that part of its journey when it is 
‘through ’ traffic that the motor vehicle has its most dis- 
tinctive quality for the town-planner’s assistance—namely, 
that its driver selects unbidden, and prefers, the longer route 
of least time loss, rather than the route which, though shorter 
in distance, is obstructed, crowded, slow or time-wasteful. 
Horsed vehicles had neither that distinctive quality nor the 
tange of the motor vehicles, so that provision for traffic 
having such characteristics is absent from our historic lay- 
out of streets. That is what we must now supply. 

There is toom and to spare for the ring arteries in the 
400 square miles of London without trenching on any of 
her green spaces. (Only about 18 per cent. of the whole 
area is actually built on—for her fifty-eight persons to an 
acte.) To one who looks down from an aeroplane a sur- 
prising observation is the unexpected emptiness of miles of 
London streets. Many are blocked, but only at the nuclear 
points, the crossings. Crossings and road junctions are the 
birth-places of congestions. We unceasingly rebuild London,‘ 
and do it so as to compact more inhabitants on the old sites. 
These may not be unduly crowded, but buildings are so 
situated as to impede movement and multiply crossings. 
We continue to build thus because there has been laid down 
no general scheme of communications, no plan of rearrange- 
ment to give us the best utilisation of the empty street spaces 
when we reconstruct. Latterly the gods must have laughed 
at the news that higher buildings are to be authorised, and 
that one by one various little patches like the four square 
miles of Westminster or the forty-six acres of Bethnal Green ® 
ate proposed to be ‘ town-planned’ each on its own. The 
separate ‘ town-planning ’ of patches cannot (even if the sum 
of the patches. equalled the whole town) touch the fringe of 
the conception required for the safe and effective general 


traffic movement that we so badly need to envisage. A lot 
of good patches makes a very poor coat. 
The effect of having no general traffic plan was recently 
illustrated when all England watched an inquiry lasting 
4 At the rate of about £50,000,000 worth in ten years. Moreover, at present, in 
addition to that, a sum of £35,000,000 is to be spent (and has been voted) on slum 


destruction and reconstruction, all with no general traffic plan to guide the lay-out. 
5 Observer, November 22, 1936. 
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several months into a ‘ Charing Cross Bridge scheme’ (to 
cost £39,000,000) which produced a zero result. The problem 
was not the bridge, but the approaches, and the approaches 
can only be rightly considered as a part of the traffic plan 
comprising the town as a whole. There is no such plan. 

It is a commonplace that, whereas the vehicles that 
converge on a town from outside increase in number with 
its growth and importance, the central streets and road 
junctions which were initially adequate stay inelastic and 
become congested. This inelasticity is not, in my view, the 
problem. The trouble is different, and it is, fortunately, 
more curable. 

We need not deplore that all the central streets of London 
are incapable of being themselves enlarged. As they ate 
now they should mot be enlarged. That would be the wrong 
treatment save in the case of a few bottle-necks. To widen 
such streets is to destroy historic buildings, whether beautiful, 
archaic, picturesque, memorable or merely valuable, which 
together constitute an essential character of the town. I 
suggest that to widen a particular street in the ‘ hub’ usually 
wastes not only the frontage values destroyed but much of 
the money spent on enlargement. In the central part of any 
active town there is available an almost unlimited supply 
of traffic to a congested street. To widen such a street, no 
doubt, is to bring more and more of this traffic supply within 
it. Its greater width, its easier findability, and the increased 
population housed within the newer type structures used in 
the reconstruction all call traffic to it. The influx of vehicles 
to the widened street inevitably increases up to just that 
point of crowding when the old-time congestion and retarda- 
tion are re-established. Not that traffic delays originate 
within the congested road itself. As I have said, they are 
mostly initiated by the hold-ups at road crossings and road 
junctions. Accordingly, when the expensively widened 
street has been duly filled up with vehicles it provides a 
fatter queue which takes longer to dissipate at whatever 
ctossing or sticking point the hold-up previously asserted 
itself. It is not inconceivable that a street-widening should 
decrease the total mobility of the local traffic by increasing 
the retardations at the road junctions most affected. 

Misappreciation by even the educated public of the 
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sociological bearing of a new technical device is a common 
occurrence. Often it leads to much trouble, and may even 
jeopardise our happiness or our lives; of this there is no 
more regrettable example than the misunderstanding of the 
functions and possibilities of the motor vehicle. That 
instrument, if properly recognised in the town-plan, provides 
far other than a conveyance which moves quickly or which 
eases the work of man and beast. A longer stride towards 
Londoners’ safety can be made by a traffic plan that enlists 
the quality ‘A’ of the motor than by pedestrian guard rails, 
central refuges, policemen, traffic lights, white lines, beacons 
and speed limits. The vehicles which will for the major 
length of most journeys avoid, without any police compul- 
sion, the narrow crowded streets, the pedestrians’ streets, 
the shopping and the stopping streets, the dangerous and 
the slow streets, provided there be an artery anywhere nearby, 
must surely be a potential godsend to the pedestrian! Why 
not provide them with a few ring arteries—not forgetting 
to name-plate the routes thereto, so that drivers may find 
their way to them! Assuredly they will be utilised, provided 
we reserve the artery for its job of catrying ‘through’ 
traffic exclusively. 

This means that units which are purporting to stop on 
or to cross an artery must have no inducement to enter it. 
Then that ‘through’ traffic which will circulate along it 
will ‘ weave’ into place as if it were in a glorified non-stop 
‘roundabout.’ This is the antithesis of any suggestion that 
the dwellers in some London borough who are conscious 
of inconvenience, noise, accidents, congestion, etc., from 
‘through’ traffic (é.e., traffic whose passage benefits them 
not at all) should attempt to inflict on some other parallel 
district the very ordeal they wish to be rid of. The argu- 
ment that a neighbouring authority’s route is a by-pass to 
our own street has no value. It is reversible. Our street is 
equally a by-pass to theirs. What London as a whole needs 
is, not this selfishness by districts, but a more wholesome 
patish patriotism, by which they all consent to a plan of 
arterial circuits helpful to all; the local authorities must 
realise that they are not being brought into line merely to 
rescue the central historic buildings of the town from demo- 


lition, but that they are being invited, at the cost of the 
Vor, CXXI—No. 723 BB 
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motorists’ taxes, to save from disturbance their own little 
quiet, irregular streets, their shopping parades, their precious 
cul-de-sacs, their city lanes, their sleepy squares, etc., which 
ought to be and are treasured in every parish. These nooks, 
moreover, are store-houses of the sentiments of those whose 
memories make London the capital of the Empire. Besides, 
is it entirely without money value to restore these former 
villages to their old-time quiet while improving their ease 
of contact with all the business foci of the tows ? 

None of this can be done if we refuse to make an effort 
of imagination, or to risk some grumbling, or some outlay 
in cash or kind. Still less can it be done if we allow a minority 
whose attitude is ‘thumbs down’ for the motor ‘ through’ 
traffic to prevail. Many of them are assuredly to be sym- 
pathised with as members of that host of sufferers from road 
accidents who, forgivably but mistakenly, regard the motor 
chiefly as an arch-enemy to be chained up. Under the wrong 
street plan and administration it has proved a bitter enemy. 
So also is strychnine a bitter enemy, but, rightly administered, 
it can be a good friend. 

The thousands from Greater London who wisely seek 
country scenes and air by road know that usually they cannot 
get clear of the built-up area without the best part of an 
hour of tedious driving through urban or suburban streets 
which are dull to the drivers but are home to the millions. 
The drivers are regretfully aware that their passage (as 
‘ through ’ traffic vid ‘ service’ streets) is detrimental to the 
peace of the frontagers, the walkers, and the local traffic 
along a length of residential or shopping highways that may 
be from two to twenty miles long—according to the starting- 
point of each and his direction. The ring artery would 
quickly attract these ‘ through ’ drivers to itself, and eliminate 
altogether the diametral crossings of the whole town. 

It is not uninstructive to fancy ourselves laying out a 
town de novo with the fixed intention of giving to the citizens 
that chief benefit of citizenship—is prompt access to all 
the foci of interest or business and to one another. In a 
town like London the foci on which people and vehicles 
daily converge for work or play are markets, committee 
rooms, big stores and offices, banks, law courts, Stock 
Exchange and other exchanges, cinemas, restaurants, Parlia- 
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ment, Government offices, factories, museums, the big 
tailway stations, the terminals of arterial roads, football 
grounds, schools, and the like. Quick access to these in 
London, as we know it, is impeded because we have, in the 
absence of a design, crowded so many of these together in 
the: same or neighbouring streets. The nuisance is notable 
when these foci invite their crowds at the same hour—+.g., 
as all the theatres do. That was the old haphazard way. It 
makes congestions. Vehicles and people converging on one 
focus cross the lines of movement, or stand in the way of 
those simultaneously approaching any other nearby focus. 
It is these crossing lines of traffic that daily cause intolerable 
delays to the entry and exodus of millions to and from their 
work. To be spared this waste of their precious time people 
crowd into the flats that are piled up nearer the centre. Their 
demands enhance site values near the foci of interest and 
employment. The high values conduce, in turn, to over- 
crowded buildings (so that the rent may be shared by many 
families), and eventually we get slums. 

Thus it is partly our slow and expensive road transport 
that inducesa high (money) reluctance to yield up any fraction of 
building site to make road site. When we have thus forced up 
the local value of land, and kept down the width of streets to 
the minimum, it is obviously wasteful to allow vehicles to 
stand therein. As a makeshift we have provided scattered 
parking places. They are usually situated at random and 
packed with vehicles. That is not how a wise London plan 
would utilise the floor space thus occupied. The same area 
of ground would serve us better if so disposed that standing 
vehicles were each close to its users’ door, while leaving 
enough street width for other service traffic to move. Our 
imagined de novo plan would by this disposition recognise 
the local intensity and pressure of business, and the intense 
simultaneous movement of persons requiring, in our variable 
climate, sheltered transport from door to door at about the 
same hours each day. Our copy-books might even gain a 
wet-weather proverb—‘ Early to work and drive home dry.’ 

A de novo plan (not, of course, available to London to-day) 
would string out the foci near to, but not fronting on, a clear, 
wide ting artery, whose circuit elsewhere should touch the 
ends of the streets of a great number of citizens’ dwellings. 
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This would afford them, whether by omnibus, cycle or car, 
the nearness in time to their jobs which they desire while the 
foci are themselves near in time to one another. Although no 
such displacing of business premises could be imposed on 
London save by a Nero, that is not to say that by degrees her 
keen business sense would not come to it if we had the ring 
arteries. The big shops, stores, cinemas, and meeting-places 
for multitudes, of their nature, seek out the sites which are 
most easily accessible to the largest public. The annual rate 
of rebuilding the town is considerable. We recall that 
£50,000,000 worth of rebuilding was achieved in London in 
the last ten years, while the next ten will also include for the 
reconstruction of £3 5,000,000 worth of slums. The advantage- 
ous location of all these new houses and rebuildings is largely 
dependent on there being somewhere in Whitehall an agreed 
and known line for a ring artery which will be made as soon 
as reasonably possible 

I have been advised that a specific route for such a ring 
artery should not be definitely indicated, lest any enhancement 
of the compensations that might be claimed should tend to 
cause the most promising route to be officially avoided. Still 
we might, to help our imagination, mark with a strong black 
pencil on the map of London a circuit for a first and innermost 
arterial ring—the one round the ‘hub.’ To include ‘ Water- 
loo’ it must cross to the south of the river twice by bridges, 
and ofitself the ring provides almost an ideal form of ‘approach’ 
to them from every part of London without fear of congested 
bridge-heads. Our pencil line should be inflected to pass 
through those areas where slum clearances are, in any case, to 
be made and are to be separately paid for. Ifthe ends of their 
service roads touch the artery, this will give to the rehoused 
slum dwellers rapid and (with a certain proviso) cheap access 
to centres of employment round the town. The proviso is 
that the uneconomic and unstatesmanlike tax on road trans- 
port of £74,000,000 a year be reconsidered. The route of 
the inner circular artery need not be further traced than to 
suggest that as the terminal railway stations have in many 
cases, by their nocturnal shuntings, noises, whistlings, smoke 
and smell, debased the character of house property ® near 


* Cp. Dr. Johnstone Jervis on smoke from railways in towns (The Times, 
October 19, 1936). : 
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their hinterland, and as these termini are important: foci to 
which and from which distribution by road without conges- 
tion is required, the line of the artery could be usefully, and 
much to the profit of the railway traveller, pass near them 
(and, if necessary, use slopes from ground level, to pass 
behind them over the rails). The eventual locus of the 
artery should avoid following the run:of existing ‘ service’ 
roads, since these are still required for ‘ service’ use. The 
exact route therefore involves demolitions, and can only be 
decided upon the basis of a survey so as to run over the under- 
ground railway in many places. The estimates must include 
for a strictly limited number of road junctions to admit the 
traffic of the dwellers in the service streets and England’s 
traffic from the existing main roads to the town by means of 
clover-leaf crossings or the like. The essential is that the 
artery for ‘ through’ traffic shall genuinely be what it purports 
to be—an artery, and not a sham by-pass such as the ‘ North 
and South Circular Roads.’ We have allowed these roads to 
become unclassed by shops, house-doors, ‘ service’ traffic, 
red lights, pedestrians, dogs, cross traffic, standing vehicles, 
and children in and out of prams. 

Whatever number of vehicles is atttacted to make the 
‘through’ part of their journey vd the ring artery (or arteries, 
since London could usefully have three concentric rings) will 
be pro santo taken out of the ‘ service’ streets—namely, out of 
the streets we have now. As one example, the horde of 
omnibuses that brings in every morning the uni-directional 
‘ rush-hour ’ traffic and distributes it as it goes along ‘ service’ 
streets will, when empty at the end of their inward run, be 
able to travel back at speed vd ring artery to collect quickly a 
second batch of morning incomers. The empty omnibuses 
would thus no longer return in the reverse direction through 
those same setvice routes. Their bulky but empty presence 
would no longer obstruct the succeeding streams of incomers. 
Mr. Shave, late General Manager of the London General 
Omnibus Company (though he did not speak of ring arteries), 
stated that if he could increase by two miles.per hour the eight 
miles per hour average speed of his vehicles to ten miles per 
hour, his company would not only economise {100,000 a year, 
but, what is more to our point, he would be able to remove 
from circulation a hundred omnibuses and yet do the same 
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duty better. Will not ring arteries do this, and more, for his 
successor,’ and the like for every road user ? 

An example helps. Suppose the ring arteries attract 
enough vehicles to raise the overall fluidity of traffic from 


eight m.p.h. to sixteen m.p.h. The distributing agencies, 
big shops, stores, markets and factories that use road vehicles 
are enabled to complete the day’s deliveries, say, 40 per cent. 
too soon. They consequently withdraw their 4o per cent. of 
redundant vehicles. A snapshot of all London from the sky 
thereupon reveals two things : the absence of this 40 per cent. 
from our existing service streets, and also the absence of 
all those vehicles which are at the moment circulating on 
the new ting arteries. Thus our hold-ups at crossings 
and road junctions have become marvellously reduced. The 
vehicles which are not in circulation are, of course, not 
insured ; and this 4o per cent. diminution of premiums is an 
indication of the lessened risks, not only to the distributing 
agencies, but to the general public. 

A hypothesis must not be further laboured ; but the close 
relation between the public’s road dangers and London’s 
congestions is officially stated in the London and Home 
Counties Traffic Advisory Committee’s comments on the 
seven years’ report on the causes of road fatalities in the 
metropolitan area (61,434-12). They say: ‘A careful exami- 
nation of the report clearly indicates that there is an intimate 
connexion between the number of street accidents and traffic 
congestions.’ This is significant and it bears examination. 
It recognises that movement in congested traffic gives more 
occasions for error and (as every driver knows) augments the 
difficulty, fatigue and distractions to both vehicle drivers 
and pedestrians—.e., it originates more risks, and so more 
accidents. 

An extension of this becomes aimost 2 platitude, but it 
conveys a wider lesson: The total number of accidents that 
occur to road users in a year is intimately related to the total 
amount and duration of their exposure to the risks of the road 
in that year. This means that over a large area like London 
when for any reason there are less traffic units (pedestrian, 


7 On October 7, 1936, we were promised ‘ a service of omnibuses that will operate 
frequent non-stop services . . . across London to link King’s Cross, St. gs 
‘Euston, Marylebone, Paddington, Victoria and Waterloo Stations’ (The Times). 
these additicnal obstructions should go by ring artery exclusively. 
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cyclist and motoring) on the roads for.a less length of time per 
annum, the total risks per annum are reduced both because of 
the less units available to collide and the less time of their 


exposure to that lessened risk. 


There is unwisdom, therefore, in generalising that ‘ the 
slower the traffic the safer the streets.’ The contrary may be 
the case. It depends on how we expedite traffic flow. If the 
average speed of vehicular transport were increased by 
shortening ‘ hold-ups’ and by drawing off ‘ through ’ traffic 
to proper arterial channels, we should assuredly get clearer 
streets, improve the pedestrian’s safety, reduce his waits at 
road crossings and diminish his ‘ exposure’ factor—that is, 
enable him to be exposed for a less time to road risks which 
are themselves less numerous. It may well be partly due to a 
confusion of ideas between traffic fluidity and dangerous 
speed that impediments to traffic flow in London have so long 
been tolerated: The delays they cause are very costly in 
life and money. 

Horsed vehicles retard great queues of traffic at busy 
crossings, and so do countless ‘ crawling ’ taxis ; street traders 
retain proprietary rights in pitches which impede various 
cattiageways, not only by their barrows, but by their c/ientéle ; 
‘Stop Me’ tricycles conduct their twopenny sales in the 
catriageway ; pedestrians have been confirmed by public 
speeches in their right not only to cross the carriageway 
in any direction but even in the face of a starting instruction 
officially indicated to vehicles standing-by for traffic lights ; 
the name-plates of London’s streets, which should be a notable 
assistance to traffic fluidity, are world notorious for their 
inadequacy ; house and shop numbering, which should help 
in the same way, is notably bad or omitted ; pavement corners 
ate left so acute that motors cannot round them without 
intruding their length across a main traffic stream and delaying 
it; waiting vehicles stand simultaneously at both sides of 
narrow streets and reduce movement therein to a trickle ; 
there is no ‘ keep left’ rule to prevent the ‘ wide driving ’ in 
the less crowded streets which holds back all following 
vehicles; pedestrians are, in spite of the Highway Code, 
rately admonished to keep left, and even notified to ‘ keep 
right ’ on footways, so that their perilous position when on the 
kerb retards careful vehicle drivers. ... There are many and 
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worse retarding influences ; but the above suffice to show that 
the whole idea of conducing to safety by a traffic fluidity which 
can diminish the total of exposure to risk has not been brought 
home to the majority of the complex of authorities responsible 
for London’s traffic routes safety and circulation. That 
instruction is the Minister’s job and it has been neglected. 
The emotional appeal is cheaper than the logical. ‘ Blame 
the motorist ’ demands less effort than ‘ understand the func- 
tion of the motor’ ; besides, it excuses the responsible person, 
it shifts the blame. Those who have repeatedly insisted on 
the safety value of traffic fluidity are shamelessly accused of a 
‘lust of speed.’ As an example, nothing has been done to 
keep clear of * service’ traffic the two sections of what should 
have been an arterial through route. They were initiated for 
that. They are now quite unfit for their original purpose: I 
mean the North and South Circular Roads, which are now 
flanked by rows of shops and are no relief to traffic congestion 
in busy hours. ; 

It is remarkable how easily, in the absence of such relief 
atteries as are herein suggested, road traffic gets jammed. 
On November 2, 1936, The Times reported: ‘ Failure of the 
traffic lights in Regent Street . . . caused delay during the 
rush hour. Omnibuses took three-quarters of an hour from 
Piccadilly Circus to Oxford Circus.” What slaughter might 
not that involve if there were hostile aircraft overhead | 
A few weeks earlier one half (only) of Bridge Street was up, 
and there resulted queues of vehicles over a mile long, and 
the ‘ hold-ups ’ extended to the converging streets as far as 
the Strand. What does this imply for the free movement of 
ambulances, fire brigades, anti-aircraft guns, food services, 
urgent messages, police services, military movement, and 
medical or Red Cross work such as would be necessitated by 
even a few bombs or poison gas on an abrupt outbreak of 
war? On such an occasion the possible rush of every kind 
of vehicle owner, timid and other, may well be expected to 
exceed that of the daily ‘rush hour.’ At such a time the 
absence of ring arteries to by-pass the central and other 
“ service’ streets may menace us with a raging pandemonium 
of immobilised and terrorised traffic in those streets. This 
need not be. Given ring arteries, no driver aims for the 
criss-crossed streets if his destination allows him to circum- 
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navigate them. The mere finding of one’s way more readily, 
especially with lights out, would settle the choice in favour 
of the artery. 

On the other hand, should our existing streets once 
become really gorged, it would take, not hours, but days to 
clear them of blockages. How, then, would the sick be 
conveyed to or from hospitals, the fire brigades and their 
engines move to their ends, food be distributed or the 
‘redundant’ population be evacuated under the actuality of 
fire, explosions, irritants and damaged roadways, etc. A 
prior distribution of gas masks is proposed and is no doubt 
desirable, but their effect on traffic may well be to increase, 
not diminish, the number on the move. As in the last war, 
the surface railway lines out of London, once cut, are thereby 
involved in a protracted interruption of service, whereas if 
an arterial ring road is damaged the traffic can be locally 
switched off and on again vid some nearby streets. Besides, 
a ring may always bring you to your objective by travelling 
the other way round the circle till the bomb holes have been 
filled up. A multiplicity of simultaneous fires could only be 
dealt with if the limited supply of firemen and engines was 
afforded the maximum mobility in any direction from any 
fire station. Only ring arteries can provide this. Swift 
movement with extinguished lights at night is not impos- 
sible on an arterial ring, whereas it is extremely difficult in 
London’s existing streets, especially in those unfamiliar to 
the particular driver. 

While peace lasts we must suppose that it is a British 
object to achieve such formidable aeronautical and other 
preparation, coupled to a wise statesmanship, as to postpone 
the evil day of war. No equipment of aircraft is formidable 
unless our possible rate of replacement is formidable too, 
for the war wastage of machines is very great. The rate of 
replacement is rigidly governed by the factory equipment 
available, and in time of peace a widespread civilian utilisa- 
tion of aeroplanes is the best guarantee that there shall always 
be available the number of active aircraft factories ready to 
replace war planes when destroyed in war. To encourage a 
wider utiliSation of aircraft among the 9,000,000 of London 
it is imperatively necessary to enable the business community 


to reach aerodromes quickly, not by train, but by road. The 
Vor. CXXI—No. 723 B B* 
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total passenger load for an aeroplane corresponds with that 
-of the motor vehicle, car or coach, and not at all with the 
250 persons who make up the pay load of a train, The very 
variable punctuality of an aeroplane’s arrival can be more 
economically met by delaying a car or a coach than by delay- 
ing a train-load of other people. With this in view a ring 
artery in London giving connexions to trunk roads (with 
which all aerodromes should be in touch) is the most potent 
incentive to civilian air-mindedness. So long as it takes an 
hour from most London offices to reach an aerodrome 
inland air travel will not be fully developed, nor will the 
factories that should supply its craft. 

In conclusion, England has still enough ‘ out-of-works ’ 
and enough need for the dissemination of spending power 
among them to warrant a capital investment in the per- 
manently serviceable and life-saving ring arteries. They are 
a non-recurrent item suitable to be provided for by a loan 
on the security of the Road Fund. Abroad towns have 
accepted the value of analogous works for the sake of freer 
traffic. San Francisco has just spent £15,400,000 on 8} 
miles of what is an artery for through traffic, its great bridge.® 
New York is spending £11,673,000 on two new road tunnels 
each 6639 feet long and 31 feet wide ®: both these are of 
necessity for through traffic. They are not more needed 
than is the saving of London by ring arteries from stagnation 
in peace and from terrorisation in war. 


MeErRvYN O’GORMAN. 


8 The Times, November 2, 1936. 
® Observer, November 22, 1936. 
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OMENS AT CORONATIONS 
By Cartes BENHAM 


THE keynote of coronations is surely precedent. The descrip- 
tive introductions to them vary not at all, while the only 
possible variations from the description of the ceremony 
common to all is some untoward incident, good or bad, but 
more generally bad, which marks as distinct one coronation 
from the many. In more credulous times such adventitious 
variations were immediately stamped as omens. It would be 
interesting to compare such omens with the results they fore- 
told. They could have been found disappointing. Other- 
wise the signs gleaned from the piety of an Edward VI. or a 
George III. must have obtained happier reigns than achieved 
by either of those monarchs, while the Conqueror should have 
had a worst fate. And could any omen have been more 
sinister than the eleventh-hour postponement of the original 
date for the coronation of Edward VIL, in the anticipation of 
which ceremony this article was originally written? It was a 
reign that ran its course under the gathering thunder clouds. 
Again, to many—even in these less omen-ridden days—the 
crown that fell from the bier during the last sad funeral 
procession of his successor must have acquired an ominous 
significance in the brief uncrowned reign which followed. 
May the omens at King George’s coronation be such as 
presage a clearing sky! 

So onlookers at the great ceremony at the Abbey may 
take note of little incidents and accidents not arranged for 
in the rubric of the coronation ceremony. If they are news- 
paper onlookers they will no doubt utilise such untoward 
occurrences as aids to the picturesqueness of their copy. But 
neither newspaper men nor their more fortunate fellow- 
spectators will read into any such little incidents the good and 
ill portents read with such credulity into similar occurrences 
at the crownings of former kings and queens. 

683 
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Children in the nursery still hear some echo of the evil 
auguries—many of these sufficiently horrid and disastrous in 
themselves—that hedged in the crowning of Norman William. 
To begin with, there was the ill-omened absence of Arch- 
bishop Stigand, who ‘ manfully refused to crown one who 
was covered with the blood of men, and the invader of others’ 
rights.’ Peter Langtoft, however, had the advantage of 
living within 200 years of this memorable abstention. He 
gives another reason in a somewhat scandalous passage of his 
rhyming chronicle. It is quaint enough to justify quotation : 

Fair grace William fond; his chance fulle wele him satte 
The reame of Inglond so graciously he gatte. 

The archbishop Stigand, of Inglond primate 

That tyme was suspended, the pope reft him the state. 
The abbot & prioure, men of religion, 

The oder men of honoure, archdecane & person 
Were prived of thar office, of woulfes had renoun 
For lechorie that vice were many als don doun. 

The archbishope of York com with devocioun, 
Thorgh William praiere, com to London toun, 

Bifor the barons brouht, he gaf William the coroun 
To chalange was he nouht, Sir Stigand was don doun. 


After William had taken the coronation oath, to protect 
the Church, prohibit oppression, and execute judgment in 
mercy, Archbishop Aldred put the question, ‘ Will ye have 
this prince to be your king?’ The clamorous response 
startled the Norman garrison in the city. They believed the 
English had revolted, and proceeded to invoke the tranquil- 
lising influence of the sword and torch. They set the houses 
around their garrison on fire. Most of the congregation 
rushed out of the church, the English hastening to stop the 
fire, and the Normans to plunder. Those who remained 
were in such confusion that they were scarce able to go 
through the office of crowning the king ; William himself, sate 
trembling at the foot of the altar, and though no great mis- 
chief was done by the fire, it laid the foundation of a long and 
inveterate enmity between the English and the Normans.? 

Perjured Stephen could not, of necessity, hope for any but 
the most ill-omened coronation. The ceremony was beset by 
dismal portents. A fearful storm arose in the middle. All 
those participating were consequently thrown into such con- 

1 William of Newbury. * Chapters on Coronations (London, 1838: James W. Parker). 
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fusion that the consecrated water fell on the ground, the kiss 
of peace after the sacrament was omitted, and even the final 
benediction was forgotten. The complaisant Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the false witnesses who declared that Henry 
I. disinherited his daughter a little before his death, all died, 
appropriately, within a few months of the event.® We 
must wait until we reach the reign of Richard I, before we 
once more meet with ill-omens of the orthodox kind. One 
augury of evil was the massacre of the Jews on the day of the 
ceremony, although not all the chroniclers appear to have read 
a signification of future mischief into the event. 

Now in the year of our Lord’s incarnation 1189 [says one *], Richard, 
the son of King Henry the Second by Eleanor, brother of Henry the 
Third, was consecrated King of the English by Baldwin, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, at Westminster, on the third of the nones of September. 
On the very day of the coronation, about the solemn hour in which 
the Son was immolated to the Father, a Sacrifice of the Jews to their 
father, the Devil, was commenced in the City of London, and so long 
was the duration of this famous mystery, that the holocaust could 
scarcely be accomplished the ensuing day. The other cities and 
towns of the kingdom emulated the faith of the Londoners, and with 
a like devotion despatched their blood-suckers with blood to hell. 


That was more than 700 years ago ! 

Much more important, more alarming to all beholders of 
the coronation ceremony, was the appearance of a bat ‘ in the 
middle of the bright part of the day, fluttering about the 
church, inconveniently circling in the same tracks, especially 
round the king’s throne.’* Again, according to the same 
naive chronicler, a peal of bells was rung, without any agree- 
ment or knowledge of the ministers of the Abbey, 
of such portentous omen as then was hardly allowable to be related 
even in a whisper. At Complin, the last hour of the day, the first peal 
happened to be rung, neither by any agreement, nor even by the ministers 
of the church themselves being aware of it, until after it was done, for 
prime, tierce, sext, nones, and the solemn service of vespers and two 
masses were celebrated without any ringing of peals. 

King John had only himself to thank for many-of the ill- 
omens that marred the ceremony of his coronation. He was 
crowned on Ascension Day, the same fatal festival as astro- 
logers predicted would close his reign. But ‘it was also 


® Chapters on Coronations (London, 1838: James W. Parker). 
* Richard of Devizes. 
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remarked as an evil omen that the King hurried away without 
receiving the sacrament.’ 5 He became less callous later on, 
as death approached, showing a pardonable anxiety ‘ to elude 
the demons whom he had so faithfully served in life.” For 
this purpose he not only gave orders to disguise his body in a 
monk’s cowl, but to bury it between two saints.® 

Fiasco from start to finish, such is the impression Holin- 
shed gives us of the crowning of Edward II. Nothing appears 
to have been more offensive than his delivering the crown to 
be borne by Piers Gaveston, his unworthy favourite, who was 
dressed finer than the King himself, and outshone everybody 
in the procession. Gaveston had charge of all the arrange- 
ments. He performed his duties so negligently that ‘ there 
was such presse and throng at his coronation, that a knight, 
called Sir John Bakewell, was thrust or crowded to death.’ 
Great abundance of viands and wines had been provided, but 
the dinner did not begin until night, and was then badly 
served ; the usual forms of service were neglected, and the 
whole was a continued scene of confusion, singularly emble- 
matic of the state of the nation during this monarch’s unhappy 
reign. The ceremony of the coronation, in the case of the 
unfortunate Richard II., was so fatiguing that he was obliged 
to be borne back to the palace on knights’ shoulders, surely 
some prognostication of what the end would be. 

Henry V., the son of Richard’s supplanter, when it came 
to his turn, was crowned on April 9, ‘ being Passion Sundaie, 
which was a sore ruggie and tempestuous day, with wind, 
snow, and sleet, that men greatlie marvelled thereat, making 
diverse interpretation that the same might signifie.’ 6 

And so the Tudors move slowly across the scene. The 
first two were not the monarchs to lend themselves to omens, 
ill or good. In the case of poor little Edward VI., however, 
there fell out an occurtence emblematic of much that hap- 
pened later in the course of English history, When the three 
swords, one for each of the three kingdoms, were brought 
to be carried before him, the King observed that there was yet 
one wanting and called for the Bible. 

That [he said] is the sword of the Spirit, and ought in all right to 
govern us, who use these for the people’s safety, by God’s appointment. 


5 Crowns and Coronations, by William Jones ,F.S.A. (Chatto and Windus, 1902). 
* Holinshed. 
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Without that sword we are nothing: we can do nothing. From that 
we are what we are this day . . . we receive whatsoever it is that we 
at this present do assume. Under that we ought to live, to fight, to 
govern the people, and to perform all our affairs. From that alone we 
obtain all power, virtue, grace, salvation, and whatsoever we have of 
divine strength.” 


In Marty’s case the omens were less benevolent. The 
jewelled adornments on her head were ‘ so massie and pon- 
derous, that she was faine to beare up hir head with hir 
hand.?” And for Elizabeth the auguries altered again. 
During the procession from the Tower tc Westminster many 
poor women ran to the chariot and offered her nosegays 
which she accepted. A withered old crone gave her a sprig 
of rosemary at ‘ Fleetbridge,’ which she held in her hand until 
she reached her palace at Westminster.® 

The fashion of our ancestors made such coronations as 
that of either the second Stuart, or the last, one drawn-out ill- 
omen from the commencement of the ceremony to the end 
thereof. In the case of Charles I. it must be confessed that a 
number of most disconcerting little contretemps arose to hinder 
the easy flow of a most difficult day. To begin with, there 
was Queen Henrietta Maria’s abstention from the ceremony. 
Her religious opinions may have excused her resolute refusal 
to be crowned ; they hardly justified the more than callous 
surroundings from which she saw the proceedings. ‘She 
took a place at the palace-gate, where she might behold the 
procession going and returning, her ladies frisking and 
dancing in the room.’ ® The Count de Blainville, the French 
Ambassador, was debarred from being present owing to this 
absence of the Queen. The passing through the City in grand 
cavalcade from the Tower to Westminster the day preceding 
the coronation was omitted in Charles I.’s case as in that of 
his father, and for the same reason—plague. As human old 
Fuller puts it in his Church History, the King went through the 
City to Westminster 
by water out of double providence, to save both health and wealth 
thereby ; for though the infectious aire in the city of London had 
lately been corrected with a sharp winter, yet it was not so amended 
but that a great suspicion of danger did remain. Besides, such a pro- 

7 Holinshed. 


8 Chapters on Coronations (London, 1838: James W. Parker). 
® Meade, Crowns and Coronations (London, 1902). 
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cession would have cost him three score thousand pounds, to be dis- 
bursed in scarlet for his train, which summ, if then demanded of his 
exchequer, would scarce receive a satisfactory answer thereunto; and 
surely those who since condemn him for want of state in omitting this 
royal pageant, would have condemned him more for prodigality had he 
made use thereof. 


Alack and alack, the omission caused the first bad omen. 
The ceremony took place on February 5, 1626. A carpeted 
landing-place had been prepared at Westminster, but the royal 
barge, the economical barge, drifted on ‘ unaccountably ’ to 
the stairs belonging to the backyard of the palace. There 
the unwieldy vessel stuck in the mud. Mr. William Jones, 
F.S.A., whose industry rescued this incident from Sir Simond 
Ewes’ autobiography, relates!° how this grounding ‘ was 
taken to be an evil and ominous presage.’ The preacher of 
the coronation sermon was Senhouse, Bishop of Carlisle, who 
was naive enough to choose for his text, ‘I will give thee a 
crown of life.’ ‘ This,’ says the Suffolk historian, Lawrence 
Echard, ‘ was rather thought to put the new king in mind of 
his death than his duty in government, and to have been his 
funeral sermon when alive, as if he was to have none when he 
was buried.’ An earthquake shock was felt while the bishop 
was still speaking. Nothing seemed able to go right on the 
most fateful day, either at Westminster or anywhere else. At 
the ‘ court-gate’ at Theobald’s, his dead father’s favourite 
palace, the herald in proclaiming the coronation of the new 
King made a slip in one most important word, calling him 
the ‘ dubitable ’ instead of ‘ indubitable’ heir to the throne. 
Then again ™ : 


The left wing of the dove, the mark of the Confessor’s halcyon days, 
was broken on the sceptre staff—by what casualty God Himself knows. 
The king sent for Mr. Acton, then his goldsmith, commanding him that 
the ring stone should be set in again. The goldsmith replied that it 
was impossible to be done so fairly but that some mark would remain 
thereof. The king in some passion said, ‘ If you will not do it another 
shall.’ Thereupon Mr. Acton returned, and got another dove of gold 
to be artificially set in; whereat His Majesty was well contented as 
making no discovery thereof. 


But Mr. William Lilly, who was born at Diseworth, 
Leicestershire, in 1602, and flourished seventy-nine years as 


1° Crowns and Coronations (London, 1902). 11 Echard. 
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the Zadkiel or Old Moore of the seventeenth century, has 
put his finger upon the most terrible omen of all. All who 
run may read A Prophecy of the White King and Dreadfull 
Dead-man Explained, etc., by this wise astrologer (1644) : 


The occasion of the Prophets calling him White King was this, the 
Kings of England antiently did weare the day of their Coronation purple 
clothes, being colour onely fit for Kings, both Queen Elizabeth, King 
James, and all their Ancestors did weare that colour the day of their 
Coronation, as any may perceive by the Recordes of the Wardrobe; contrary 
unto this custome, and led unto it by the indirect and fatall advise of 
William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, hee was perswaded to apparell 
himself the day of his Coronation in a White Garment; there was some 
dehorted him for wearing the white apparell, but hee obstinately refused 
their Counsell. Canterbury would have it as an apparell representing 
the King’s innocency, or I know not what other superstitious devise 
of his. And of this there is no question to bee made, myselfe though 
not occularly seeing him that day, yet have had it related verbally by 
above twenty those eyes beheld it, one or two were workmen that 
carried his Majestie apparell that day, so that I challenge al the men 
upon earth living to deny his wearing white apparell that day of his 
Coronation, etc. 


It is difficult not to sympathise with James II. and the 


humorous forbearance he displayed at the supreme mischance 
which befell his coronation festivities when his turn came. 
It was at the coronation banquet, and the champion of Eng- 
land had just flung his challenge to the world. He had dis- 
mounted from his horse, and was advancing towards the 
King’s seat to kiss James’ hand. Unfortunately, awkwardness 
brought it about that he stumbled and fell down his full 
length, equipped in complete armour as he was. The Queen 
Consort, Mary of Modena, it may be remembered, exclaimed, 


‘See you, love, what a weak champion you have.’ To 
which the King said nothing, but laughed, and the champion 
excused himself, pretending his armour was heavy, and that 
he himself was weak with sickness, which was false, for he 
was very well, and had none.!* 

George Hickes, the titular Bishop of Thetford, who later 
on obtained martyrdom as a non-juror, has left an eye- 
witness’s record of other evil omens, to wit the tottering of 
the crown upon the King’s head, the broken canopy over it, 
and the rent flag hanging upon the White Tower ‘ when I 


8 Pryme, in his Ephemeris Vita. 
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came home from the coronation. I put no stress upon these 
omens, but I cannot despise them ; most of them, I believe, 
come by chance, but some from superior intellectual agents, 
especially those which regard the fate of kings and nations.’ 
The curious may turn gratefully from the contemplation 

of such sinister portents to the omens of a less malevolent 
character which marked the reign of George III. The 
Deputy Earl-Marshal, the Earl of Effingham, forgot the 
sword of state and the canopy. He borrowed the City 
sword of state and a hasty canopy was extemporised, but the 
commencement of the ceremony was delayed until afternoon. 
The King complained to Lord Effingham, who replied : ‘It is 
true, sir, that there has been some neglect, but I have taken 
cate that the next coronation shall be regulated in the exactest 
manner possible.’%* How the King took Holy Sacrament 
unctowned has been told many times. Neither the Archbishop 
not Dean of Westminster could answer his question whether he 
should not lay aside the crown, so lately placed upon his head, 
before kneeling at the Communion table. The King thereupon 
removed the crown with the remark, ‘ There ought to be a 
rule.” But an accident had happened to the crown earlier in 
the ceremony. As the King was moving down the Abbey 
with the circlet of dominion upon his head, the great diamond 
in the upper portion of it fell to the ground, and it was not 
found again without some trouble. There were not wanting 
in after days those who saw in this mishap the falling away 
of the thirteen colonies of America; and not only did men 
prophesy such evil after the event, but even at the time : 

When first, portentous, it was known 

Great George had jostled from his crown 

The brightest diamond there, 
The omen-mongers, one and all, 


Foretold some mischief must befall, 
Some loss beyond compare.14 


CHARLES BENHAM. 


18 Jesse, Memoirs of George III. 
14 Crowns and Coronations, by William Jones, F.S.A. (Chatto and Windus, 1902). 











CORONATION MEDALS 
By H. V. PENNINGTON 


THE first medals issued in England for distribution at the 
king’s coronation were struck to commemorate the corona- 
tion of James I. (James VI. of Scotland) in July 1603. On 
these silver medals the bust of the first of our Stuart monarchs 
appears in the costume and with the titles of a Roman emperor. 
James I. is portrayed in armour and mantle, wearing laurel 
wreath, and with the legend ‘IAC. I. BRIT. CAE. AVG...’ etc. 
—‘ James I. Cesar Augustus of Britain,’ etc. The reverse 
of this first coronation medal has the design of a lion ram- 
pant holding a beacon and a wheatsheaf, ‘ ECCE PHAOS 
POPVLIQ’ SALVS ’—‘ Behold the beacon and safety of the 
people.’ 

The coronation of Charles I. took place in February 1626, 
and both gold and silver medals were struck for official 
distribution. These medals were designed and modelled 
by the famous artist Nicholas Briot, and have on the obverse 
the bust of King Charles I., crowned, wearing ruff, in royal 
robes, and the collar and badge of the Order of the Garter, 
*CAROLVS I. D.G. MAG. BRITAN..,’ etc.— Charles I., 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland.’ It will be 
noticed that the King’s titles include the old claim to be 
‘King of France,’ and this continued in the official titles of 
our monarchs until the reign of George III. The reverse of 
this medal has the design of an arm from the clouds, holding 
a sword; the legend reads, ‘DONEC PAX REDDITA 
TERRIS ’—‘ Until Peace is restored to the earth.’ In the 
exergue, ‘CORON. 2 FEBRV. 1626.’ 

After the period of the Commonwealth, 1649-1660, came 
the Restoration of the Stuart monarchy with the arrival of 
Charles II. from his exile in Holland. The King arrived at 
Dover from Scheveningen on May 26, 1660, and made his 
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public entry into London on May 29, ‘Oak Apple’ day. 
His coronation took place in April 1661, and the official 
coronation medal has never been surpassed for beauty and 
delicacy of work. It was the work of Thomas Simon, the 
famous medallist of the Commonwealth era, and a large 
number of these medals were struck in gold and silver for 
distribution among the spectators of that splendid ceremony. 
This fine medal has the crowned bust of Charles II. in royal 
robes, ‘ CAROLVS IL.,’ etc., and on reverse the design shows 
Peace crowning the King, with legend ‘ EVERSO MISSVS 
SVCCVRRERE SECLO XXIII APR. 1661’—‘ Sent to 
support a fallen age, April 23, 1661.’ On this same occa- 
sion, the coronation of Charles II., appeared the ‘ DIXI 
CVSTODIAM ’ medal, on which Charles II. is represented 
as a shepherd with a flock of sheep : 


Act the shepherd in a noble sphere 
And take the nation into royal care. 


This medal was designed by Thomas Rawlins, and struck in 
silver. There was also the ‘IAM FLORESCIT’ (‘ Now it 
flourishes ”) medal with an oak tree in leaf and three crowns 
in the branches, under the midday sun. This is a very rare 
gold medal by Thomas Simon. There are also in existence 
small silver medalets struck for sale to the public in the 
streets at the time of the coronation festivities. These are 
of two types: one has an oak tree with the three crowns, 
with reverse design a crown and sun within laurel wreath ; 
the other has two letters C interlinked, with a rose as the 
reverse design. 

James II. succeeded his brother Charles II., and was 
crowned in April 1685. The official medal for distribution 
at the coronation was designed by John Roettier, and was 
struck in gold and silver. The obverse has the bust of King 
James II., laureate, in armour and mantle, ‘IACOBVS I1.,’ 
etc. The reverse of the medal has a laurel wreath on a 
cushion, whilst a hand from the clouds holds a crown, ‘ A 
MILITARI AD REGIAM ’—‘ From a military to a royal 
crown.’ Another official medal, for the same event, has a 
similar bust of James II. as on the preceding, whilst the 
reverse has the bust of the Queen, with the legend ‘O DEA 
CERTE ’—‘ Surely a goddess’! This royal lady, Mary 
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Beatrice Eleanora d’Este, usually called Mary of Modena, 
was the daughter of Alphonso IV., Duke of Modena. This 
medal was also struck in both gold and silver. 

William and Mary were crowned together in April 1689, 
and the official medals on the coronation were made by John 
Roettier again, in both gold and silver. The medal has the 
busts of William and Mary, and the reverse shows Jove 
hurling thunderbolts against Phethon, who is falling from 
his chariot; the earth is in flames. The legend is, ‘NE 
TOTVS ABSVMATVR ’— That it may not all be de- 
stroyed’—and signifies that James II., unable to manage the 
reins of government, is displaced, so that the whole kingdom 
may not be destroyed. Another medal for this coronation 
was made by George Bower, and issued in both gold and 
silver. This medal has the busts of the King and Queen, 
whilst the reverse shows Perseus delivering Andromeda 
from the sea monster—‘PRETIVMQ ET CAVSA 
LABORIS ’—‘ The reward and the cause of the under- 
taking.’ William of Orange is Perseus; Andromeda is 
England—the reward and the cause of his expedition from 
Holland. 

Medals celebrating the coronation of William and Mary 
were also designed and manufactured in Holland in con- 
siderable numbers. One fine Dutch medal in silver struck 
for this historic occasion was designed by the Dutch artist 
Jan Smeltzing. An eagle is depicted in the act of ejecting 
an eaglet from the nest, but retaining two other eaglets ; 
meridian sun ; fleet in distance, ‘ NON PATITUR SUPPOSI- 
TITIOS ’—‘ It does not suffer changelings’; in exergue, 
‘ JURE REGNI VINDIC. MDCLXXXIX—‘ The rights of 
the kingdom vindicated 1689.’ Another Dutch medal in silver 
is of strongly Protestant design. The obverse has the usual 
busts of William and Mary, but the reverse shows Papal 
emblems, with a sword, a dagger, yoke and fetters, serpents, 
all destroyed by lightning, ‘ HASC SUMMA DIES ’—‘ This 
is the last day’ (of the Papal power). Altogether quite a 
variety of medals were issued in both England and Holland 
for this coronation of William of Orange and Mary of Eng- 
land, the daughter of James II. One English silver medal of 
large size portrays William and Mary seated beneath a canopy, 
with the legend ‘IDOLOLATRIA SERVITVTE,’ etc.— 
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“Idolatry and slavery put to flight ; religion, laws, and liberty 
restored.’ 

A Dutch medal in silver, and of large size, has the busts 
of William and Mary, face to face, and legend ‘ AUREA 
POMA MIXTA ROSIS ’—‘ Oranges mingled with roses’ ; 
the reverse of this fine medal has a flourishing orange tree 
by a prostrate oak, ‘MELIOREM LAPSA LOCAVIT ’— 
‘The fallen tree has made room for a better one.’ ‘This 
medal was the work of R. Arondeaux. There is also a very 
rare Dutch medal by Jan Smeltzing, of large size, struck in 
silver. This medal has the bust of William III. alone, whilst 
the reverse design shows the King, crowned and carrying 
sceptre and orb, kneeling by a globe, ‘ DEO JUDICE ’— 
“God is my judge.’ Jan Smeltzing was also the designer of 
a Dutch medal, struck in silver, which illustrated the flight 
of James II. from England, as well as the coronation of his 
daughter and son-in-law, Mary and William. The obverse of 
this very interesting medal has the usual busts of William 
and Mary; the reverse has the shield of arms of Britain 
attached to an orange tree entwined with roses and thistles ; 
James II. is portrayed in flight, dropping his crown and 
sceptre, and he is accompanied by Father Petre and the young 
Prince with a windmill; lightning flashes from the clouds, 
with the words ‘ITE MISSA EST ’—‘ Depart, it is dis- 
missed.’ Father Petre was King James’s confessor and 
adviser ; the young Prince was afterwards known as the Old 
Pretender. Those people who doubted the legality of the 
Prince’s birth said that he was a changeling and the son of a 
miller; hence the windmill. 

Another silver medal struck in Holland has a fine and 
pleasing design, in high relief, in silver. The busts of the 
King and Queen are face to face, ‘ MAIUS PAR NOBILE 
SCEPTRIS ’—‘ A noble pair, greater than their sceptres’ ; 
the reverse of this medal portrays Britannia welcoming 
Belgia, with a view of William’s fleet in the distance, ‘ M. 
BRIT. EXP. NAV..,’ etc.— Great Britain delivered, restored, 
and supported by the naval expedition of the Dutch.’ Again 
we have a very rare Dutch medal in silver, with bust of 
William III. alone on the obverse, and the reverse design of 
a globe floating in the sea, presenting to the meridian sun 
the map of the British Isles, with a fleet in the distance. The 
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legend reads, ‘ CAETERA LUSTRABIT ’—‘ It will shed its 
light on the rest.’ In exergue, ‘ CORONATIONE INVICTI,’ 
etc.— By the coronation of the invincible William, the 
vindicator of Liberty.’ 

The Dutch series of these coronation medals of William 
and Mary continues with one which has the conjoined busts 
of the royal pair, and reverse design of the Lion of Holland 
trampling on the Snake of Discord; William’s fleet is shown 
approaching land—Torbay. Legend, ‘IN TVITIONEM 
RELIG. PROTES.’—‘ In defence of the Protestant religion.’ 
Continuing, there is the silver medal with busts conjoined, 
and the shield of Britain with the seven shields of William 
III. and two sceptres, ‘PRINC. AVR. ET NASS. HIC 
TERR LATITIA ’— The Prince of Orange and Nassau, 
he is the delight of the earth.’ A rare medal in silver is 
satirical against James II. This silver medal has a representa- 
tion of the Lion of Holland driving away James II. and Father 
Petre towards a French ship off the coast waiting for them, 
‘ AVT REX AVT NIHIL ’— Either King or nothing,’ and 
‘REGI FVGIVM IAC. AD. LVD. XIV ’—‘ The royal flight 
of James II. to Louis XIV.’ The other side of this interesting 
example of the medallic art of the period has two suppliants 
before the throne of Jupiter, and legend ‘GVIL. III 
SVCCESSIT IACOBO.’ This medal was struck in Germany. 

The Dutch medallist Jan Luder made a medal in silver 
which is very rare. This medal has the bust of Queen Mary 
alone, whilst on reverse an eagle is shown flying towards the 
sun, carrying one eaglet and dropping another, ‘ NON 
PATITVR SVPPOSITITIOS ’—‘ It does not suffer change- 
lings.’ This legend refers to Britain retaining Mary as the 
legitimate child of James II., but rejecting Prince James 
(afterwards known as the Old Pretender), who was believed 
by some to be a changeling. 

As ayre bred eagles, if they once perceive, 

That any of their broode but close their sight, 

When they should gaze against the glorious sunne, 

They straight way sease upon him with their talents, 

That on the earth it may untimely die 

For looking but a scue at heaven’s bright eye.’ 
Queen Mary is therefore carried to safety, but the young 
Prince ejected. 
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A small silver medal made for public sale at the time of 
the coronation must have certainly appealed to popular 
favour by reason of its pleasing English legends. This 
medal has the conjoined busts of William and Mary, ‘GOD 
SAVE KING WILLIAM AND QUEEN MARY,’ whilst 
on the reverse is the loyal inscription 

May all the blefsings 
Heaven and earth contayn 
Attend King William’s 
And Queen Mary’s reign. 

This English coronation of William and Mary in London 
was celebrated at the time with great popular enthusiasm in 
Holland, and medals were specially struck to commemorate 
the festivals at the Hague, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam. 
The Hague medal has the shield of William III. within the 
Garter, ‘BRITAN. LIBER. etc.: RELIG. IUSTIT..,’ etc. 
—‘ The liberty, religion, justice, and laws of Britain vin- 
dicated 1689.’ The reverse shows a female figure with staff 
surmounted by the cap of Liberty, and Bible on altar, ‘ HANC 
TUEMUR HAC NITIMUR ’—‘ This [liberty] we defend, 
on this [the Bible] we rest.’ The Rotterdam medal has a 
view of Roterodamum and a tree bearing the shield of that 
city, whilst the reverse has a representation of a feast in 
front of a triumphal arch. Both the Hague and Rotterdam 
medals were struck in silver. Amsterdam celebrated the 
occasion, and commemorated it by the issue of a very fine 
silver medal of large size, cast, chased, and in high relief— 
a very pleasing example of Dutch medallic art of the period. 
On one side of this medal appear the crowned figures of 
William and Mary, each with sceptre and orb, ‘ GVIL- 
HELMVS ET MARIA REX ET REGINA’; the other 
side has the captain, lieutenant, and ensign of the City 
Guard of Amsterdam ; the arms of the city ; and the Dutch 
legend, ‘ TER GEDAGTNIS DAT OP DE DAGH ’—‘ In 
remembrance that on the day of the coronation,’ etc. This 
interesting medal is now very rare. 

Queen Anne succeeded to the throne on Match 8, 1702, 
and was crowned on April 23 the same year. The medals 
issued on this occasion do not approach in numbers, variety, 
or interest those issued for her predecessors. The official 
medal, struck in gold and silver for popular distribution, was 
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designed by John Croker, a native of Dresden; who came to 
England in 1691, and in 1697 was appointed assistant engraver 
at the Royal Mint. The obverse has the bust of Queen Anne, 
‘ ANNA D.G. MAG, BR..,’ etc., ‘and on the reverse Anne 
as Pallas hurls thunderbolts at a monster, ‘ VICEM GERIT 
ILLA TONANTIS ’—‘ She is: the vice-regent of the thun- 
derer.’ Copies of this official medal were also made at the 
time in silver, copper, lead and pewter, for sale in the streets 
at popular prices on the coronation day. Another medal 
for Queen Anne’s coronation was sttuck in Germany by 
Christian Wetmuth, of Dresden and Gotha. This rare 
medal, in silver, has a bust of Queen Anne, and a heart with 
branches of oak and laurel, ‘ ENTIRELY ENGLISH,’ and 
‘ ATAVIS REGIBVS ’— From royal ancestors.’ 

George, Elector of Hanover and Duke of Brunswick 
Luneburg, was proclaimed King George I. on the death of 
Queen Anne in August 1714. He arrived in England on 
September 18 the same year, landed at Greenwich, and made 
his official entry into. London two days later. The official 
coronation medal was again made by John Croker, and was 
struck in copper as well as in the usual gold and silver. The 
medal portrays a laureate bust of George I., and a repre- 
sentation of the King, seated in royal chair, crowned by 
Britannia, ‘INAVGVRAT,’ etc.—‘ Crowned 2oth Oct. 1714.’ 
There is a very rare German medal for this coronation of 
George I., made in silver by G. W. Vestner, of Berlin, 
Weimar, and Nuremberg. This medal has the laureate bust 
of the Elector, and on reverse St. George slaying the dragon, 
with Victory crowning him, ‘ FIDE] DEFENSOR ET 
ZEQVI ’—‘ Defender of the Faith and of Justice.’ Another 
rare medal in silver was designed by E. Hannibal, the Swedish 
medallist, who worked for several German royal houses ; 
on the obverse is a laureate bust of George I., on the reverse 
the King is beneath the canopy of State, crowned by Britannia. 

This English coronation of the Elector of Hanover is 
also commemorated by a very rare silver medal issued in 
Hamburg. The obverse has a head of George I. on a medal- 
lion supported by Mars and Pallas, ‘ CENTUPLICEM TULIT 
VIRTUTIS,’. etc.—‘ By force of courage he’/has borne off 
the hundredfold reward’; on the other side of this interest- 
ing medal the Hanoverian Horse is galloping towards a 
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harp held by: a hand from heaven, ‘TALI LATIOR 
IMPERIO ’—‘ More delighted with such an Empire’ ! 
Another rate German medal on the coronation of George I. 
is of unusual interest owing to its exceptionally large size 
(5 inches in diameter) and the elaborate work of the design. 
This medal was made by N. Seelander, of Erfurt, Chief 
Engraver of the Mint in Hanover. The obverse has the bust 
of George I. in decorated armour, ermine robes, collar of the 
Garter, ‘GEORGIVS I REX.’ The reverse portrays the 
full-length figure of George I. standing between Peace and 
Justice, with an angel placing the crown on the head of the 
King, and Britannia seated nearby, ‘GLORIA REGIS 
BRITANNORVM,” etc.— Glory of the new King of 
Britain in the year of his coronation 1714.’ Specimens of 
this medal in silver weighed no less than 16 ounces. 

George II. succeeded his father in June 1727, and was 
crowned in October of the same year. The official medals 
for public distribution were once again designed by John 
Croker, and were struck in gold, silver, and copper. On one 
side of the medal is the laureate bust of the new King, 
*‘GEORGIVS II,’ and on the other Britannia is crowning 
him, ‘VOLENTES PER POPULOS’—‘By a willing 
people.’ On this occasion 200 of these official medals were 
struck in gold, 800 in silver, and over 2000 in copper. John 
Croker also designed the official medal of Queen Caroline, 
consort of George II., who was crowned at the same time 
as the King. This has the bust of the Queen, whilst the 
reverse design portrays the Queen attended by Religion and 
Britannia, ‘ HIC AMOR HAC PATRIA ’—‘ This my affec- 
tion, this my country.’ 

George III., the grandson of George II., succeeded to 
the throne in October 1760, and was crowned in September 
1761. The official coronation medals struck in honour of 
the accession of the young and popular royal pair, King 
George and Queen Charlotte, were struck chiefly in silver, 
with some in gold and a few in bronze, and portray the busts 
of the King and Queen in fairly high relief and of fine work- 
manship. 

George IV., after occupying the position of Prince 
Regent for many years, became King on the death of his 
father, George IIL., in January 1820, and the coronation 
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ceremonies took place in July of the following year. The 
official medal for distribution at the ceremony was made by 
the famous Italian medallist Benedetto Pistrucci, who was 
Chief Engraver at the Royal Mint, and many medals were 
struck in gold and in silver, as well as in bronze. The obverse 
of this fine example of Pistrucci’s art has a laureate bust of 
George IV. in high relief. The reverse design portrays an 
angel placing the crown on the head of the King, who is 
seated in a chair of state, whilst before him parade the figures 
representing Britannia, Scotia, and Hibernia, ‘ PROPRIO 
JAM JURE ANIMO PATERNO.’ 

George IV. died in June 1830, and his brother William 
became King William IV., and was crowned in September 
1831. The coronation medal was made by William Wyon, 
designed after busts by Chantrey, and this medal simply bears 
the head of William IV. on one side, and his consort, Queen 
Adelaide, on the other. The medal was struck in gold, silver, 
and bronze. 

The Princess Victoria became our Gracious Queen 
Victoria on the death of William IV. in June 1837, and the 
coronation which heralded her long and glorious reign took 
place in June 1838. Benedetto Pistrucci was again favoured 
with the order to design the official medal. On one side is a 
bust of the young Queen, and on the other she is seated, 
bare-headed, but holding orb and sceptre, with the British 
Lion by her side, whilst arm-in-arm the three figures repre- 
senting Britannia, Scotia, and Hibernia proffer the crown, 
‘ ERIMUS TIBI NOBILE REGNUM.’ Many specimens of 
this pleasing medal were struck, chiefly in gold and in silver, 
and there are many people living to-day who treasure these 
medals acquired by their grandparents and great-grandparents 
at the time of the coronation celebrations of 1838. 

Edward VII. succeeded his beloved mother in 1901, after 
many years of fame and repute as Prince of Wales, and was 
crowned in August 1902. The coronation medals, which 
wete struck in two sizes, large and small, and in three metals, 
gold, silver, copper, are of uniform design—the bust of 
Edward VII. on one side and Queen Alexandra on the 
other. 

His late Majesty George V. succeeded to the throne in 
1910, and was crowned in the following year, 1911. The 
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coronation medals were of the same variety in sizes and 
metals as those of his father Edward VIL., and again the design 
of the medal had the bust of King George V. on one side 


and Queen Mary on the other. 

In addition to these official medals of coronation cere- 
monies of the monarchs crowned in England in Westminster 
Abbey there is a purely Scots coronation medal of King 
Charles Il. This young Prince, the eldest son of King 
Charles I., sought refuge on the Continent when the Civil 
War definitely went against the Royalist cause, but after the 
execution of Charles I. at Whitehall in 1649, he assumed the 
title of Charles II. and asserted his right to the throne of 
Great Britain. He arrived in Scotland from France in 1650, 
and was crowned at Scone early in 1651, when gold and silver 
medals were made to celebrate his coronation. These medals 


are not struck from a die, but are cast and chased; they 
have the bust of Charles I. in profile, crowned, wearing 
ermine robes and the Garter collar, with legend “‘CAROLVS 
2D. G. SCO. ANG..,’ etc., whilst the reverse bears the Lion 
Rampant of Scotland, thistle in paw, and the famous Scots 
legend ‘ NEMO ME IMPVNE LACESSET.’ It was after 
this coronation that the young King gathered an army and 
invaded England to win back the throne for the Stuart line. 
Joined by a number of Lancastrian and Cheshire Royalists, 
he pushed south through Shropshire, where he received 
further reinforcements, including a number of Welsh gentry, 
but at Worcester his force was met by Oliver Cromwell’s 
army and completely routed, largely destroyed, and the sur- 
vivors chased through the streets of Worcester. Charles II., 
accompanied only by a score of cavaliers, rode towards 
Kidderminster, but changed direction, and after many adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes from the pursuit, including a 
day spent in the shelter of the leaves and branches of the 
famed Boscobel oak tree, finally safely reached the coast near 
Brighton, and crossed by boat to France. 


H. V. PENNINGTON. 
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2 BOOKS RECEIVED 


Modern War and Defence Reconstruction, by Captain J. R. 
Kennedy, M.C., R.A. (retd.), P.S.C. (Hutchinson, 125, 6d. 
net). 

In his book Our Army, Captain Kennedy laid before those 
interested in the Armed Forces of the Crown a reasoned 
criticism of Army administration, and showed the flaws in 
the air defence of this country based upon a wide knowledge 
of his subject. His air opinions and views in connexion with 
the mechanisation of our Army were shared by many thinking 
men. Once again we owe a debt of gratitude to Captain 
Kennedy for giving us another interesting book entitled 
Modern War and Defence Reconstruction. This is a subject that 
has always appealed to me, and Captain Kennedy handles a 
difficult question with skill that can only be obtained by con- 
siderable knowledge gained from having served in two 
Services. He need have no fear that the majority of Service 
men and others who read his serious book will think him 
presumptuous for expressing his considered views with much 
clarity and frankness. The trouble is that so few people will 
write or express their opinions from a public platform upon 
these difficult and novel defence problems that now con- 
front us. 


The whole question of Imperial defence is one that 
cannot be regarded in too serious a light by the thoughtful 


people of this country. It is essential for us as a great Nation 
to develop the most efficient means at our disposal for the 
protection of our Empire. The means by which this defence 
is effected should in its general outline be known and have 


the full confidence of our countrymen. — 
The author, like myself, desires to scrap all obsolete 


weapons of war and those that are likely to become obsolete 

in the near future. Both of us object most strongly to the 

habit of clinging to out-of-date weapons on the advice given 
7O1 
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to the numerous Sub-committees of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence by biassed chiefs of the older Services. We 
would like to see the menace of the air weapon studied by 
those in authority with a greater diligence than their public 
utterances lead us to believe is the case. Some of our Statesmen 
who are charged with defence matters would be wise if they 
learnt to think more in terms of air and not too much in 
terms of the older Services. 

Unfortunately, Captain Kennedy’s latest book was com- 
pleted before a recent Defence debate in the House of Com- 
mons, otherwise his skilful pen would have made good play 
with the Defence Minister’s ancient Navy League slogan 
when he said that the Navy is still our first line of defence. 
This opinion of the ‘ Blue Water’ school passed away when 
dear old Arnold White left this planet. In my young days 
Arnold White was a great exponent, and rightly so, of the 
Navy being the ‘ Sure Shield of our Shores.’ In these days 
the ‘ Sure Shield’ would seem to be a combination of the 
Navy, Army and Air Force, and not one Service acting 
alone. To my way of thinking it would seem to be unwise 
to protect our arteries of trade whilst leaving the heart of our 
Empire open to hostile air attack. We should protect both. 

The air weapon is being developed to a high state of 
efficiency by the chief Nations. With experiences gained in 
the Great War, and later the lessons learnt in Manchuria, 
Jehol and Abyssinia, the dictator countries, with the greatest 
possible haste, are developing the air bomber as the master 
weapon. 

That is the danger which confronts this country, and 
Captain Kennedy is right in drawing the attention of his 
countrymen to our ait arm and pointing out that the older 
Services get away with the larger portion of the money 
devoted for defence purposes by showing that from March 
1922 to March 1936 the money available for defence was 
divided, to the nearest million, thus : 


Navy. Army. Air Force. 
£776,000,000 £5 82,000,000 £225,000,000 


In this connection, the amount of money taken in the 1937-38 
Air Estimates shows that the importance of the air arm is 
being recognised at last. Also the author brings out clearly 
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the relations of the older Services to the new air arm; and 
his criticism that each Service is pursuing an individual policy 
is true. The older Services will not understand that this 
country offers the best target, from an air point of view, in 
the world. 

Our able First Lord, Sir Samuel Hoare, in a recent speech 
at Southampton, stated: ‘ For the first time in our history 
the heart of the Empire has become vulnerable. Such a 
state of insecurity cannot be allowed to endure.’ No truer 
words were ever spoken. 

Over and over again during the last fifteen years in my 
speeches in the House of Commons I have demurred at the 
Air Force being starved at the expense of the older Services. 
Mr. Lloyd George says they get away with most of the loot. 
Our great cities, industrial centres, Royal dockyards, ship- 
yards and homes are all in danger from air attacks. We have 
been promised parity with the nearest Nation whose air force 
is within striking distance. But should the aerial weapon 
be first used against this country in war, our retaliatory blow 
must be very powerful and followed up by blow after blow 
until we gain the mastery of the air. To do this our produc- 
tion capacity must be well organised, and our personnel 
catefully trained in peace-time, to be ready to meet any 

emergency. 

Those who think a war will be won by one air blow can 
scarcely have studied defence problems. Captain Kennedy 
is in agreement that the country who wins the air will have 
gone a good way towards attaining ultimate success. Then 
the good help of the other Services, after the first air onslaught 
has been made, and followed up according to the nature of 
the war, will be of paramount importance. That is why the 
author always advocates so keenly the closest co-operation 
between the three fighting Services, and shows his dismay at 
the vacillation that has gone on for very many years in con- 
nexion with what is termed the high-level bridge administra- 
tion of our defence forces. 

Captain Kennedy’s chapter on ‘ Service Co-ordination ’ 
gives food for much serious thought when considered in 
connexion with Appendix I., headed ‘ Statement Relative to 
Defence, 1936.’ 

Much confusion in regard to defence matters unfortu- 
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nately still exists, as is shown by the Defence debate in 
November 1936. Some of the members spoke upon air 
matters who have very little knowledge of air administration 
or air warfare, and at their time of life are not likely to master 
the technics of air warfare. The country would be well 
advised to pay not the slightest attention to those who talk 
or write upon air matters when their opinions are based 
upon second-hand information. These vocal persons with 
very limited air knowledge usually get hold of the wrong end 
of the ‘ joystick,’ much to the amusement of all airmen. 

Most thinking men consider that strategy and supply 
should be divorced. I am in entire agreement with this view, 
but the Minister of Defence in peace-time should exercise a 
guiding hand over supplies. There is no necessity to have a 
full-blown Minister of Munitions, with all his wide powers, 
until the emergency is within sight. But a Minister of 
Supplies or Under-Secretary for Supplies is desirable to be 
at the head of the Supplies Board, and so relieve the Defence 
Minister from much detailed work. When war breaks out 
the Under-Secretary for Supplies, his Staff and the Supply 
Board, being the nucleus of the Ministry of Munitions, would 
at once take over the mobilisation of industry and man-power 
of the Nation. 

Captain Kennedy brings to bear on many of these prob- 
lems a keen brain, well tempered with much military and air 
knowledge. It would be hard to imagine a more propitious 
time for producing such an instructive book that contains so 
much of interest connected with defence. All those who are 
interested in these defence matters, and desire that the defence 
of the country should be made efficient at the earliest possible 
moment, would do well to study the views put forward in 
this book Modern War and Defence Reconstruction. If they do 
so, I am convinced much profit will come their way. 


Murray F. Suerer. 





WALKS AND TALKS 


By Srr Arnotp Wison, M.P. 


On Match 30 I went north to speak at Blackburn on my way 
to spend a few days’ walking in the Lake District. A corporal 
of the Coldstream Guards, in uniform, an engine-driver 
returning home with his mate after taking an excursion train 
to Carlisle, and an electrician who had done contract work for 
railway companies all over England were my companions 
from Euston to Crewe. The driver was the eldest : he talked 
freely of locomotives old and new, and of ‘ roads’ good and 
bad, marked in his memory by accidents, avoidable and other- 
wise. He was ‘ firing’ when at 6 a.m. on May 22, 1915, three 
trains collided ten miles north of Carlisle, within sight of the 
Quintinshill signal-box. One was a local passenger train, the 
second a troop train from the south, the third an express from 
the north. Five officers in the express and some 200 officers 
and men of the 1/7th Royal Scots in the troop train were 
killed and nearly as many injured. Fire broke out, consum- 
ing fifteen coaches : of the injured men who reached hospital 
thirty were suffering from burns. The cause was, the driver 
explained, a breach of rules by a signalman, a failure of the 
human element which made railway servants so dependent 
on each other that they stuck together like miners. The 
marvel was that such accidents were so rare and the standard 
of work of signalmen and others so high. British railways 
had one death for every 60,000,000 miles run by trains. He 
spoke, too, of other accidents he had seen or known. His 
memoty of each occurrence, and of the verdict of the official 
inquiry, was vivid and accurate: his judgment stern, and 
worthy of a great service, but charitable. 

The talk turned to the rest-houses provided by the com- 
pany for engine-crews away from home. The Camden Town 
place was a model—clean, roomy and comfortable; but at 
Carlisle, where he often had to stop, the rest-house was as 
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mean and uncomfortable as a doss-house and noisier and 
dirtier than any casual ward. The old wash-basins were 
dirty ; the coal-chute outside made sleep impossible. The 
place at Bletchley, under a water-tank, was infested with cock- 
roaches which invaded the dinner-basket of any man who 
brought his food with him. He uttered a few pungent 
remarks about the railway companies’ annual references to 
efficiency and standarisation, economy and comfort. A lot 
of money was splashed about on grandiose schemes, but the 
staff was insufficiently considered. What a lot was written 
about pithead baths, what a fuss about the Factory Bill! 
Would it cover-railwaymen? I could take for granted it 
would not. Parliament guaranteed loans to reconstruct 
Euston and Lime Street Stations, but took no thought for 
living conditions of railwaymen, and the men’s unions were 
too busy talking of wage rates to get down to such details, 

The electrician had travelled far and wide: when unable 
to get a decent bed in a town he had even lodged in casual 
wards ; they compared favourably with some places where 
skilled men were expected to rest and sleep. He spoke of 
conditions in railway-managed hotels: the pages and waiters 
were paid derisory wages and expected to live on tips. He 
had helped to modernise some of these hotels. The good 
work too often stopped short at the quarters the staff lived in, 
which were often ill-ventilated and dirty. Public health 
authorities did not worry the big people: they would not 
bite the hand that fed them. He told us what dining-car 
attendants got in wages and how the tips were divided between 
cooks and waiters. The cooks got 14d. on each third-class 
and 2d. on each first-class meal. The car attendants were ill- 
paid and depended on tips. I expressed admiration for their 
unfailing courtesy to the public from dawn to dusk: he 
retorted that he admired the public for being so patient with 
tailway directors who could do everything except pay decent 
wages and dividends. The reason, to his mind, was simple— 
they had not written off expenditure in the past and were 
trying to pay dividends on dead capital. Rationalisation, the 
application of reason to business, had only just begun, 

He turned his attention to the corporal, who had been 
sitting erect and impassive in his corner, his tunic open, dis- 
playing a neat pull-over underneath. 
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‘ What are you thinking of, young sweat ?’ he asked. 

‘It’s no good telling you,’ replied the corporal; ‘ you 
haven’t met her.’ 

‘What do you think about what,we’ve been saying ?’ 
persisted the electrician. 

‘I reckon you’d always be grousing about something : 
you talk like some of the weeklies—a scandal or tragedy, 
week in week out, and nothing right. Folk have got to look 
after themselves and find their way up and out. The world’s 
hard, but it’s not as bad as you make out.’ 

The engine-driver nodded assent, but the electrician was 
offended. 

‘ You boys in red are paid to be ready to shoot us down if 
we try to make trouble. You’re just agents of the capitalists ; 
you ought to stand by your own class.’ 

‘ That’s all bunk,’ replied the corporal calmly ; ‘ keeping 
people from making fools of themselves is the job of the 

lice.’ 

‘ And the police are just guardsmen in blue, and the Army 
would always be behind them if there was trouble in the 
streets. You are all paid to protect property, and to hell with 
the workers.’ 

‘ What are the workers going to get by smashing property, 
I’d like to know ?’ said the corporal. 

* We’d burn a few houses and smash a few offices to put 
the wind up the nobs.’ 

‘ It’s not so easy as all that,’ said the engine-driver : ‘ fires 
don’t stop just where you want, and like as not you’d find the 
property belonged to a trade union or a friendly society. 
They’ve got a tidy bit of money tied up that way.’ 

‘ Anyway,’ concluded the corporal, ‘ your sort make me 
tired. You talk well enough, but you’d never make a woman 
happy, let alone raise a family. You’d get on anyone’s nerves 
telling what you were afraid would happen to them when 
you were dead,’ 

‘I’m not married, thank God,’ said the electrician; ‘I 
wouldn’t bring children into this sort of world,’ 

‘I’ve brought up six and I’m proud of ’em,’ observed the 
engine-driver; ‘and I’ve three nippers,’ said the fireman, 
‘ Life’s bloody at times, but it might be a lot worse, and it’s 


a bit better than it was, war or no wat.’ 
cc2 
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The electrician gave us one more burst of oratory on 
Spain before he subsided, and we just had time for a bottle 
of beer all round before we parted at Crewe. 

The engine-driver was the last to leave. ‘ That sort of 
fellow,’ he observed with a smile, referring to the electrician, 
* would be so busy telling his mate what was wrong in Spain 
that he would forget that his job was at piece-work rates and 
would blame it on the company when he got his pay envelope. 
But there, he’s not a railwayman ; he’s a contractor’s bloke.’ 

After playing my part at Blackburn I retraced my way to 
the Wirral to retrieve my son from school, and next morning 
went with him for the first time through the Mersey Tunnel, 
one of the most beautiful and spectacular public works of the 
twentieth century. The gentle curves, the subdued lighting, 
and the lack of noise and perfect ventilation combine to create 
an impressive atmosphere of strength and power. It is sur- 
prising that more use is not made above ground of this new 
kind of iron road used throughout the tunnel : it seems to be 
almost perfect for motorists and cyclists—not slippery, very 
durable, and easily relaid. 

Then to the Liverpool (Anglican) Cathedral—half- 
finished, but already majestic, surrounded by mean streets of 
late Victorian dwellings. Work was in progress on the 
cathedral or Vestey tower, an impressive monument to the 
survival of belief in this century in the doctrine of justification 
by works—in the efficacy of masonry in the service of faith. 
Just after our arrival a solitary minor canon, accompanied by a 
verger, took his place to read Morning Prayer. We were his 
sole congregation, but I felt that the ceremony, followed by 
the prayer before the great Book of. Remembrance in its 
locked case in the nave, gave life to the whole and modified 
my first feeling that great wealth might have been put to 
better uses. 

On our way to Windermere we shared a compartment 
with a young man engaged in commercial forestry—a mis- 
sionaty with an uphill task before him. He had studied abroad 
and had some knowledge of Continental systems: he looked 
out sadly from the carriage window upon mile after mile of 
under-cultivated land, much of it permanently water-logged, 
endless acres of mud flats, potentially fertile, alternating with 
patches of more or less derelict ‘amenity’ woodland. Not 
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one tree in fifty, he said, was commercially utilisable: ivy was 
everywhere, stunting some trees and bending or breaking 
down others. Old trees past their prime, uprooted by the 
winds, lay till they rotted; dead trees stood till they fell; 
young plantations were left untended and unthinned. His 
job was to serve landowners, but a combination of indiffer- 
ence, the product for the most part of lack of pride in the com- 
mercial aspect of land management, of confiscatory estate and 
death duties, and of the absence of good marketing, made him 
look to the State rather than to private enterprise. Few land- 
owners thought of the future: they did not expect their sons 
to inherit. I thought of the Labour Corps anthem I had heard 
last year at Niirnburg : 


Where once no crop would grow, 
To-morrow we will sow, 
Acres will laugh and sing 
Which once no corn would bring. 


Our land and homes our children shall inherit, 
We by our work their gratitude shall merit. 


From Windermere we walked to Dungeon Ghyll, in 
Upper Langdale, arriving after dark. The evening was clear, 
and we wished that The Times star map, due two days later, 
was in our hands. The Lake District is still a paradise for 
walkers, so long as they avoid highways, which have in the 
past twenty years been ruined for pedestrians, whose interests 
ate here, even mote than elsewhere, sacrificed to those of 
motorists by highway committees and their masters—county 
and district surveyors. Grass verges have almost completely 
disappeared: footpaths have been thrown into the roadway 
and, where they exist, are more like a torrent-bed than a place 
of safety for the young and old. As visiting motorists 
multiply, so have prices for pedestrians risen, though they 
are still far more moderate than in the south of England. But 
the hills and the stony rocks are still a safe refuge, as they 
were when the 104th Psalm was written, for young people 
with more muscles than money, and an enduring joy for all. 

We dined in comfort, and were up betimes next day, 
hoping to teach Wasdale Head by way of Rossett Gill and 
Esk Hause. Before we reached the top, in heavy deep snow, 
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now no longer bearing, we were overtaken by a dozen 
walkers, including four girls, and went in their company as 
far as Angle Tarn. The young men’s packs were heavy, but 
they were in a splendid condition ; one taught in an elemen- 
tary, another in a secondary school: the rest of the party, 
which was made up of three groups, included shop assistants, 
machinists, clerks and a hotel cook from Liverpool with his 
young woman. None were strangers to the Lakes, all hoped 
to find accommodation in one of the establishments of the 
Y.H.A. (Youth Hostels Association), to which they all 
belonged. Some had reserved their beds; others, doubtful 
of the weather, trusted to luck. Scorning the heavy snow, 
they were determined to climb Scafell Pike before descending 
to Wasdale. They were a gay party, but the snow ahead 
was too heavy for me, and we regretfully left them to 
turn down the snow-clad slopes to Long Strath and thus 
by way of Rosthwaite to Seatoller House, passing the fine 
hostel, newly erected by the Co-operative Holidays Associa- 
tion, to take tea with the owner, an old friend and a lineal 
descendant of the famous Mrs. Pepper, whose acquaintance 
I first made with my father and mother over forty years ago. 

Above us rose the Honister Pass, which the county council 


seem determined to convert into a motor road for the great 
omnibuses. They have already made it fit for light cars and 
have, to that extent, spoiled it for pedestrians. As a lad from 
Warrington put it to me indignantly, ‘ The idea nowadays 
is to enable anyone to get anywhere on a cushion; and yet 
they talk about keeping fit!’ He and a friend had, not for 
the first time, wheeled their bicycles over Esk Hause from 
Wasdale, climbing Scafell as an interlude. My Y.H.A. badge 
attracted their notice and they inquired anxiously as to 
accommodation: a bed in the hostel each night meant, for 
them, the difference between a fortnight’s and one week’s 
holiday—it all depended upon how long his money would 
last. He and his lively pal were machinists who had been 
“stood off’ while ‘the shop’ was being reorganised. The man 
at the Employment Exchange would condone their absence. 

There was no bed for us at Seatoller, so we walked down 
Borrowdale to the hostel at Grange. It was full, but we 
found room in an old stone cottage, where, for 5s. 6d. 
each, we got dinner, bed and breakfast—all three of the 
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best. As we sat on the old bridge, admiring a fine local 
example of a glaciet-worn rock, another group of walkers 
arrived, hoping for accommodation in the hostel: hearing 
that there was no hope for them, they sat down to take 
counsel. They could get dinner there for 1s. a head— 
that was something saved. It was too cold to camp out, 
and they had no kit, but a landlady might let them share 
two beds between them at 2s. a head and 6d. each for sand- 
wiches next morning. One of them, selected for tact, was 
sent ahead to try to strike a bargain. He returned to report 
that the old lady would only allow two in a bed, at 2s. a head. 
What was to be done ? They decided to resort to stratagem : 
after two had retired to rest one of them would come down 
the narrow stairs in his boots: he would meet the third at 
the door, who would have removed his boots, and would 
escort him upstairs, trusting to his heavy footfall to drown 
the sound of the other’s footsteps. In the morning they 
would devise a scheme to smuggle the odd man out of the house 
unnoticed. It was a great scheme, and I learned next morning 
that it had succeeded. 

We shared our lodging—and our dinner—with an East 
End Jew, a furrier by trade—a well-built, sturdy man of 


thirty who seemed to have visited the most walkable parts 
of England. He was a married man with a family: these 
jaunts—four or five every yeat—meant everything to him ; 
he could, he said, scarcely face life in London without them. 
He had a Y.H.A. ticket, but seldom used it, preferring the 
privacy and quietude of lodgings. We talked geography and 
politics till bedtime. Though I rose early, he was already up 
and away on the hills, the only solitary walker I met. 

We walked on to Keswick next day, through many 
thousands of acres of mostly derelict woodland, much of it 
owned by the National Trust, and took the omnibus along 
Thirlmere to Dunmail Raise, dropping, at Thitlspot, a party 
of walkers bent on climbing Helvellyn on their way to 
Patterdale. ‘They were from Sheffield, and I have seldom 
seen.a fitter lot of young men. It is the fashion to admire 
the fitness of young Germans and Austrians, Danes and 
Scandinavians, and to deplore the lack of manly virtues in 
our own youth. The tendency is not new. The Rev. John 


Brown, in his Estimate of the Manners and the Times, which 
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was published in 1757 and went rapidly through nine 
editions, condemned strongly ‘the vain, luxurious, and 
selfish effeminacy ’ of the governing class, which he ascribed 
to ‘unwholesome warmth of the nursery and the mistaken 
tenderness and care’ lavished on youth. Only the sons of 
villagers and peasants led wholesome lives, while ‘ youth of 
quality, wrapt up from the wholesome keenness of the 
air,’ became incapable of enduring the natural rigours of 
his own climate. Modern education was defective alike in 
public schools and universities, which were ‘ growing daily 
thinner of young men of fortune, and those often not under 
proper discipline.’ ‘London was a bad place for young 
men, who learn, not to cross the street to dine, but in a chair.’ 
And so on. Yet within three years Wolfe had wrested 
Quebec from Montcalm and Clive had begun the conquest of 
India. 

Every walker I met with a pack was in appearance, age 
for age, as fit as or fitter than the average members of our 
older universities, and, in general, keener and more lively, 
and there are scores of thousands of them walking and 
cycling every week in England. 

From Dunmail we walked down the pass, halting at a 
public-house for beer, bread and cheese. The beer was as 
good as one can hope for nowadays; the cheese of poor 
quality ; the bread, white as chalk and as crumbly, was, as 
is now usual in most parts of England, ‘ baker’s bread,’ and 
unappetising if not actually unwholesome. Home-baked 
bread, especially if made of stone-ground wheat, can be 
eaten dry: if chewed, it does not become a lump of paste. 
The ‘ keep fit ? enthusiasts would do well to consider whether 
ample supplies of margarine are a substitute for good bread : 
no nation in Europe has worse bread in common use than the 
avetage working-class family in England is expected to eat. 


No wonder its consumption is falling ! 
* Bd * * * 


In the debates on the Physical Training Bill and in public 
discussions on physical fitness it is generally assumed that 
the children of the well-to-do in private schools are on the 
avetage physically fitter than those in our elementary schools. 
Yet, so far as I know, there has been no recent attempt to 
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apply the same medical tests to a large sample of both types 
from fairly representative areas or schools, and it is by no 
means certain what the results would be. Dr. Cyril Norwood, 
at a Headmasters’ Conference in December 1932, stated that 
‘the public-school new boy was physically inferior to the 
product of the State-aided system at the same age.’ In a 
letter to The Times of December 31, 1932, he wrote : 


I made the statement because it was the considered judgment 
of one who is himself a skilled observer, and one of the very few 
who have opportunities of observing the physical development of 
both types of boy in large numbers. I did not accept it at once, but 
I referred to the physical reports of 60 new boys drawn from a 
large number of preparatory schools. These 60 were the total 
entry of January and May last, but they are not unlike other groups 
of entrants. They contained 19 cases of lateral curvature of the 
spine, three of abnormal hollow back, four of rounded upper back, 
18 of knock knees, 44 of infalling ankles, and six of flat feet. On 
considering these figures I was converted, and formed the opinion 
that some good might be done by drawing public attention to the 
matter. 

For these defects are remediable, and should have been remedied. 
These same boys develop well, and at 18 are quite definitely in my 
opinion superior to their contemporaries. Tentatively and with 
some trepidation I hazard the suggestion that in these days of small 
families, luxurious living, and competitive preparatory schools, 
there may be too much ‘ coddling ’ in the early stages, and a return 
to a certain measure of hardness and simplicity might result in what 
we all desire, an improvement in the health and fitness of the boys. 


The challenge was not taken up: the time is ripe for a 
comparative inquiry. If physical education does a tithe of 
what Mr. Oliver Stanley hopes it will do for those children 
for whom the State is directly responsible, it should be 
obtainable by those whose education is paid for by their 
parents. The Board of Education is now demanding that all 
new: elementary schools should have separate gymnasia, a 
luxury that is not possessed by many private day-schools. 
The cost of building a new elementary school is nowadays 
about £80 a place. How many private day-schools come up 
to such standards ; and are they less effective instruments of 
education in consequence ? 

* * * * * 
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We ended our brief tour by walking from Ambleside to 
Coniston, which, though it belongs geographically to Cum- 
berland and Westmorland, is a part of Lancashire. The 
weather was ideal, the roads perfect—for cars; but no foot- 
path alongside anywhere. At Kirkby’s Camping Ground, 
which commands as good a view as any similar site I know, 
we fell in with three other walkers who had just descended 
from the heights, after a very long day, and strode in with 
them to Coniston. There was room in the Youth Hostel a 
mile above the town at the old copper mines, and we all spent 
the night there. The food was good, the cooking excellent, 
the manageress a gem. The bedding was simple and as clean 
as in any hotel: everything else elementary but sufficient. In 
the common-room was a piano, and merry-making came easy. 
The conventional discipline of these hostels is entirely self- 
imposed: there are no rules hung up; nothing seems to be 
forbidden except smoking in the dormitories. Some of us 
helped to lay the table, others to wash up, others, again, to 
make sandwiches for the morrow. We were early in bed ; 
some were astit before dawn, hoping to climb the Old Man 
and Scafell before catching the last train to Wigan on Satur- 
day night. 

Thus ended our walking holiday ; but how much better it 
would have been for the health of the nation had Easter fallen 
three weeks later? It may fall, as last in 1818, on Match 22, 
or, as it will fall in 1943, on April 25.4 The first three months 
of the year are, from the point of view of public health, the 
most trying, and the Easter holidays are correspondingly 
important. An early Easter is a tax on health. 

The Youth Hostels Association, with a membership 
of 60,000, with 7500 beds in their 270 hostels in England 
and Wales, could accommodate three times as many young 
walkers and cyclists if they had room. I know of 
nothing which better deserves support from public and 
ptivate funds than this Association. It owes much to the 
generosity of the Carnegie Trust, which contributed over 
£8000 to help the Association in its early days. It has 
had £1000 from the Jubilee Trust, and {1000 or so from the 
Commissioner for Special Areas. It could usefully spend 

2 Tt will fall in 1938 on April 17, in 1939 on April 9, in 1940 on Match 24, in 1941 
on April 13, in 1942 on April 5. 
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£50,000, at once, in acquiring and equipping new hostels, 
which, once established, are self-supporting. The annual 
membership fee (15, under fourteen, 25. 6d. under twenty-five, 
5s. Over twenty-five) covers most overhead charges: the 
chatges of 15. for a bed and 1s. for a meal suffice to cover 
normal running costs. I can imagine no greater vicarious 
satisfaction for a retired business man with a place in the 
countty than to establish and equip a hostel in the right place 
and to enjoy the sight and, on occasions, the company of 
those who use it. 

Germany has 2000 such hostels; little Sweden 250; 
England and Wales only 270; and a forty-bed hostel costs 
but {1500. This is preventive medicine at its best. The 
Association is not only non-political: it is international, for 
membership of the National Association carries with it reci- 
procal rights in every country in Europe, as well, of course, 
as in Scotland and Northern Ireland and in the Irish Free 
State. Some 12,000 English youths used hostels in Germany 
last year, and arrangements were made to enable spme 
thousands of German youths to take a walking holiday in 
England. Let us hope that under the provisions of the new 
Physical Recreation Bill it will be possible rapidly to develop 
this movement. 


* * * * * 


A young soldier, a private in a Line regiment, whom I 
had known since he was a child, called on me at Easter. I 
asked him whether the abolition of certain stoppages from 
pay, the improved food, and other minor concessions 
announced by the Secretary of State would stimulate recruiting. 
He was quite sute that they would have no effect whatever. 
So far as he could make out, the abolition of stoppages ‘ for 
articles of equipment which men are compelled to have under 
Regulations ’ was not worth 1s. a month; it might not be 
worth so much, ‘The damage,’ he continued, ‘has been 
done. The Army has got a bad reputation so far as pay and 
prospects go, and it will need something more to bring men 
in. The Navy and Air Force are better paid, and mostly serve 
at home. They are,’ he continued, ‘not dumped down, as 
most Army units, in places miles from a town: their quarters 
ate on the whole better, their prospects of employment much 
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better, as their job fits. them for civil life. Naval ratings can 
all serve for pension, if they want to: we cannot, and we 
would not if we could.’ 

* What about the promise of employment ? ’ I inquired. 

‘It cuts no ice,’ he replied. ‘The sort of job that is 
offered is the lowest paid job in the Post Office, and so on. 
Those that have not served in the Army will see'to it that they 
keep the best for themselves.’ 

‘ Anyway,’ he added, ‘look what has just happened in 
Hertfordshire—the county council have raised the pay of 
every road-mender in their employment by 5s. a week! The 
Army cannot compete against that sort of thing. I’ve no idea 
why it has been done, but it does not encourage men to work 
on the land, or in the Army : better work on the roads when 
work is available and go on the dole when it stops.’ 

‘ What is your remedy ?’ I asked. 

‘ Three-year enlistments,’ he said confidently, ‘ with the 
right to continue at six months’ notice for home service or 
three years for foreign service. You would get the men all 
tight then, and many would take on for another three years. 
India is popular with those that have been there, but those 
who have never been abroad don’t like leaving their families 
for so long.’ The Guards serve for four years, and they 
always get recruits. 


* * * * * 


A few days later I received a letter from a man who had 
himself obtained a commission from the ranks, and believed 
that the present shortage of officers could in part be met from 
this source. Only some twenty-five men get their commis- 
sion thus every yeat. He believed that four times as many 
could be obtained with advantage. The Secretary of State 
for War had said (on December 9 last) that the present system 
had been found satisfactory when last examined by a Com- 
mittee in 1931, but much had happened since then. 

Playwrights and novelists must be held in part respon- 
sible: he cited the caricature in Journey’s End of a tanker 
officer with Siegfried Sassoon’s Quartermaster Dottrell and 
Colonel Plunkett in Crozier’s Brass-hat in No-Man’s Land. 
There were ranker officers in the armies of Europe: they 
were never made mock of by writers. He had never heard 
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any tanker complain of his treatment by his fellow-officers, 
but they had, notoriously, been scurvily treated by the Trea- 
suty. On the general topic of recruitment he was convinced 
that the administration of the Pensions Acts, interpreted with 
a rigidity never contemplated by Parliament, had done more 
harm to Army recruiting than anything else. All the Fighting 
Forces wete in this respect treated alike, but there were a 
hundred hard cases who had served in the Army for one in 
the other services. What a tale Haig House could unfold, if 
it so desired, of conflicting opinions ending with a decision 
in favour of the Treasury! He had served his full time with 
the Army, and his views seem to me to deserve consideration. 


* * * * * 


Some weeks ago I addressed the fifth and sixth forms of a 
mixed secondary school in one of London’s newest and least 
atistocratic suburbs upon ‘ Optimists and Pessimists in His- 
tory.’ I concluded by offering three prizes for essays upon 
the same subject. To read those submitted was a revelation 
of what was really behind the politely impassive faces of my 
audience. Not one had any use for pessimists or for deter- 
minism in any form. One girl supported her view by appeals 
to Aristophanes and Tennyson, Euripides and Virgil, Chaucer, 
More, Johnson, Carlyle, Macaulay and Disraeli. A boy called 
Job the first optimist,and Buddha the first pessimist, in history. 
‘Muhammad was an optimist, so,’ passing quickly through 
time, ‘ were Bunyan, Burns and the Brontés’ ; explorers and 
pioneers, he added, were by nature optimists, and the world 
owed much to them. Another contrasted Tom Paine and 
Wordsworth’s views on revolution, much to the former’s 
advantage. 

Job was written down as a pessimist by a third, together 
with ‘most of the extreme Christians.’ He cited Omar 
Khayyam’s ‘jug of wine... and thou .. .’ as‘a tempting 
but inadequate philosophy,’ and condemned the attitude of 
despair underlying Ecclesiastes and Thomas 4 Kempis, com- 
paring their views with Milton and ‘ that prince of optimists, 
Saint Paul.’ 

It is no exaggeration to say that every single essay was 
worth reading: each one showed originality; and under- 
lying them all was a spirit of confidence and faith in the future : 
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in the words of one essayist aged sixteen: ‘history is the 
record of successful optimism . . . indomitable faith . . . in 
the ultimate greatness of man. Hoc signo vinces.’ 

I should have liked to have given prizes to them all. 


+ + 7 * * 


I had been listening at a club, for half an hour, with keen 
interest, to the conversation of a very learned man upon a 
subject which interested him and which he had made his own. 
He was called to the telephone and, on his return, complained, 
only half in jest, that the telephone boy was ‘irritatingly 
egocentric,’ ready at small provocation to talk about himself 
and the difficulties of his job, in the course of which, to my 
knowledge, he found club members ‘ irritatingly egocentric.’ 
I stuck up for the youth: was it not to be expected that, 
chained to that mechanical Tower of Babel for ten hours a 
day, he should seek relaxation by interchanging complaints, 
however superficially, with those whom he served ? The iron 
had not yet eaten into his soul: he was not yet an automaton. 

The talk turned to the hours worked by page-boys, waiters 
and valets in hotels and West End clubs. They are not parti- 
cularly long, but are worked entirely indoors: van-boys 
sometimes work long hours, but in the open air, and they 
are sure of a forty-hour break at the week-ends. Boys and 
men in hotels and clubs are seldom off duty long enough to 
enable them to get into the country in the summer months 
with a cycling club or to camp. Those that ‘live in’ are 
well-fed and, sometimes, well-housed, but can seldom play 
games or get exercise off the pavements except in the nearest 
swimming-baths. Yet those whom they serve so deftly as to 
make their service appear as a subtle compliment are those 
who write letters to the Press on physical education, playing- 
fields, policies for youth, and all that sort of thing, and they 
are often on the committee of the club. 

Finding myself alone in the club one Sunday evening— 
on my way to give an address in a London synagogue on 
Zionism—I showed such a letter to the page who brought 
me coffee, and asked him, as he knew the writer, what he 
thought of it. He came back half an hour later to deliver his 
verdict. The old gentleman wrote well; he said, but did not 
know how men and boys lived and worked, or he would have 
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said less about ‘ playing-fields ’ and more about bicycling and 


hard tennis courts, or fives courts, or even squash courts, 
which would come cheaper and do more good, as they needed 
less space and could be placed in the centre of residential dis- 
tricts and not miles and miles away. ‘ Most of us,’ he added, 
‘would be all right if we could get away Saturday afternoon 
to Monday morning on alternate weeks. It doesn’t matter 
how long we work in the week if we can get off at the week- 
end, especially in summer.’ 











* * * * * 


Another often-voiced grievance is the failure of urban 
authorities to provide sheltered parking-places for cycles such 
as are to be seen abroad. Sir Kingsley Wood has suggested 
‘walk to work’ as a slogan for 1937. That is, for many, 
impossible; but hundreds of thousands of women and 
millions of men use their cycles to go to and from work, 
often travelling thus fifteen miles each way—in all weathers, 
six days a week—an immense saving in transport costs and a 
great gain to health. But for the bicycle, the problems of 
urban transport and housing would be quite unmanageable, 
for cross-country facilities in the early hours of the morning 
and late at night do not exist, and there are many journeys 
which cannot be undertaken, otherwise than by bicycle, 
except at prohibitive expenditure of time and money. Many 
unmarried men and women who work in London and live, 
perforce, in a suburb pay more for transport than for rent. 
The motoring organisations, on occasion backed by the very 
unjudicial and gratuitous obiter dicta of coroners, seek to 
regard cyclists as intruders on the roads. They are, in fact, 
numertically the vast majority of road-users, and one and all 
are wage-earners either going to and from their work or 
seeking the only form of healthy recreative exercise open to 
them. The Ministry of Transport’s recent analysis of road 
accidents, in allocating responsibility for accidents, seems to 
apply the same standards of conduct to pedestrians of all 
ages, cyclists, and motorists. This procedure, so far as the 
allegation can be justified, lacks objectivity, A tired man, 
finishing a twelve-mile ride homewards in the dark on a wet 
night against a high wind or in fog, dazzled by the fierce lights 
of motors passing at high speed, deserves sympathy and 
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admiration. Should an accident occur, the primary responsi- 
bility is on the driver of that lethal weapon the motor, unless 
it can be shown that he was not travelling faster than was safe 
in all the circumstances. Most men who cycle to work are 
compelled to do so by the difficulty of finding houses near 
their work and by the high and still rising cost of transport. 


* * * * * 


An editorial article last month dealing with ‘ Parliament at 
Prayer ’ referred to the widespread desire that on great occa- 
sions the prayers there offered should be more closely related 
to current events. A correspondent has brought to my 
notice the prayer offered in 1926 when our tablet to the 
Million Dead was placed in the Warrior’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey and unveiled by King Edward VIII. as Prince 
of Wales. The occasion of the opening of the Imperial Con- 
ference was used for assembling, on Mr. Baldwin’s invitation, 
the Prime Ministers and representatives of all the partner 
Governments for a brief religious service when the tablet 
was unveiled. It read as follows: 


‘ O God, the creator and preserver of all mankind, Ruler of 
the world, who has entrusted to the Governments of our 
Commonwealth the care of many peoples in distant lands ; 
grant we beseech Thee that the members of our wide-spread 
Empire may ever be bound together in mutual love and unity 
under our Sovereign Lord the King. Give to those who have 
the responsibility of Government and administration ‘wisdom, 
patience and courage, and grant we humbly pray Thee that at 
this time the guidance of Thy Holy Spirit may be with them 
in their deliberations so that all that is now said and done shall 
be for the good of our nations, the welfare of mankind and the 
spread of Thy Kingdom throughout the world, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ 


It was a great occasion and might have served as a great 
precedent ; that no such service was held in connexion with 
the next Imperial Conference in 1930 was not the fault of the 
Dean and Chapter of the Abbey, and it cannot, of course, be 
held this year. De sacris haec est una sententia, ut conservetur. 
Thus Cicero, de Legibus ; we ignore the reality, as well as the 
value, of such bonds, and of such observances, at our peril. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 








